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in Italy a second and even 
more interesting “ Pom- 
peii.” The excavations 
{that were pursued in the 
“A cities at the foot of Vesu- 
vius on their discovery in 
the last. century soon re- 
@ vealedtothearchmological 
ert: world the fact that Pom. | 

4 peii was but a city of 


Aiba) rate, importance; but we 
ceaee aa. have now e promise held 
pays out of seeing unearthed, 
Ty \7 after aalamber of twenty- 


- A 
archwologist, M. Lenormant, has announced that 
ve have it in our power to bring to light at any 
moment in Southern Italy, in Magna Grecia, a 
“reek colony of theeighth century before Christ, 
vo other than the city of Sybaris,the home of 
‘ose laxarions volaptuaries the Sybarites, of 
viom the few know so much and the many 
“veo are not altogether ignorant. The. condi- 
“ons under which the city perished in the sith 
cutury before the Christian era were as 
“riking,—thongh differing in cause,—as were 
‘hove by which the cities at the foot of Vesnvins 
om destroyed ; washed away by the river 
“rathia, along which the city extended over six 
ules, Sybaris now lies buried under fathoms of 
aad. The results of the excavation of the piain 
* the mouth of the river would reveal tous (we 
“sr the asmurance of M. Lenormant, in the work 
'® bas recently published on: Magns. Gracia) 
ate and even more interesting Pompeii, one 
oe Cities of antiquity belonging 
cientehs eighth 

titth centary ig sa way 

- A whole civilisation,” writes M. Lenormant, 
hee imperfectly known, will be evoked from 
ruins by a resurrection which will show us 


alone to 


finest of all were crected at a time when Posi- 
donia received ite artists from the mother-city. 
What must be the works of the metropolis? 

are certainly, under the mud of Sybaris, 
: as gigantic as those of Selinonte, which 
lie overthrown, but without a single stone 
having ever been removed.” Supported by 
such authority, here is a promise which, even 
with the recent discoveries of Di Cesnola and 
Schliemann fresh in our memories, is calculated 
to interest to the highest pitch a large section of 
the archwological and artistic. world. What 
might not come to reward the excavators in 
this untouched classic mine so strangely pre- 
served? The difficulties accompanying the 
excavations have so far, it ia to be presumed, 
deterred any action being taken. Steam power 


its mad the buried Sybaris. 

At this gloomy season of the year, when the 
worst efforts of our island climate are united 
in our great towns with the unabated endes- 
vours of thousands of householders‘to aid King 
Fog, there are not a few who, some obligatorily, 
some advisedly, leave home for the suany South. 
Southern Europe is already invaded by these 
privileged exiles, crowding from Rassia, from 
Scandinavia, from France, from America, and 
from England; bat itis in the familiar spots 
they each and all congregate. It is along the 
now villa-thronged Riviera, it is in picturesque 
Algiers, it is ia artistic Florence and social 
Rome, and where not ? How many strike out in 
new directions? Though Italy has been for 
centuries a favourite winter residence, indeed, a 
perpetual home for wanderers from all nations, . 


previously unknown information of a portion 
of Italy too long unjustly overlooked (“La Grande 
Grice: Paysages et Histoire.”), The qualifica- 
tions of the writer for his task, it may be briefly 
premised, are not alone those which belong to 
the archwologist; with that delightful power 
which French savants possess, in common with 
our scientific writers, of rendering even the 
driest of subjects attractive, these volumes will 
be found to deal aot alone with the past, but to 
describe an amply sufficient number of little 
travelling incidents to render the work attractive 
to the general reader. 

The school-boy, who since Macaulay's almost 
trite reference to his supposed stock of infor- 
mation has: been taken as the average judge 
in most matters historical, will readily tell any 


and large fands would be requisite to raise from | one who asks him oon, th enmnebanh teh she 


southern portion of Italy is known classically 
as Magus Graocis, formed of a: number of 
colonists from the mother country of ‘Greece- 
The history of the southern toe and instep of the 
Italian boot is but a chapter of the story of the 
great Greek people; but of the existence of 
these colonies it requires the archmologists to 
tell us; ravaged by Greeks, by Carthaginian» 
Romans, Vandals, Lombards, Normans, Saracen 
Germans, Spaniards, and French, the lover of 
antiquity will be sorely disappointed should he 
expect to find any standing relics of the once- 
famed cities of Magna Gracie. Bat here, 
separated from home bat by a narrow strip of 
sea, in a climate almost exactly resembling their 
own, the Greek emigrants, eight centuries before 
the Christian era, settled and prospered, their 
first great work consisting in rendering healthy 
and fertile, by a system of drainage, the marshy 





there are portions of the peninsula which are 
atill practically unvisited by the traveller. It is 
not its remoteness, it is.ite-evil reputation that 
has probably prevented the southern extremity 
of Italy. from becoming better known. The 
legends of the brigands who haunt the fastnesses 
of the district of Calabria,—which has obligingly 
supplied the artists with those picturesque 
models so incorrectly known as Roman peasants, | 
—have perhaps affected, from time to time, too | 
dramatic a reality for even the most romanti- 
cally-disposed te. venture into a country to 


alluvial plains on the sea-board ; and the land 
thus rendered prodactive, there soon sprang Up 
the great cities of Magna Gracia, of which the 
Classic writers have spoken in such terms of 
admiration. 

Centaries pass away, Magna Grecia is con- 
quered by the Romans and Romanised; more 


generations, and the country is in possession of 


the armies of the Lower Empire; ’ 
Italy is again thoroughly Greek in spirit 
and in language. In this fact an inte- 


which the best guide-books devote but a few) resting problem presents itself. How comes 


travellers’ tales are in these days discredited or 
exposed. The brigand-haanted Calabria has 
been recently invaded by a party, consisting of 
a gentleman, his wife, and daughter, who have 
returned to tell us their adventares. 

The name of M. Lenormant, the distinguished 


peges. Bat oars is the age of illasions dispelled; | 


it that so powerful an influence should have 
been worked, and at a distance, bya Government 


which, like that of Byzantium, at all times has 
‘been painted as of the extremest debility? It 
would seem that the weakness of the Lower 
Empire has been exaggerated, under the double 
influence of Roman Catholic prejudice, always 


French archmologist, ie familiar to English | opposed to the eeparated Greek Church, and 


the philosophic prejudice of the last centary, 


readers, if only thro the pages. of one of our 
sete — unwilling to picture a Christian empire ruled 


stated, with his wife and daughter, the southern 
extremity of Italy, classically known as Magna 
Grecia, and the result of this tour we have in 





4 * 
TeHty, ® colony of Sybaris, and tL® 





‘two volumes, which supply a great deal of 


artistic contemporaries, to which he has: often tian 
contributed his interesting communications. | almost erclasively by ecclesiastics. We owe 
M. Lenormant visited, not long since, as we havo) it to the recent researches of ardent Hellenista 

that this view has been proved to be incorrect 5 








© Not the language “of Plato and Herodotas, bat 8 


language much resembling modern Romaic. 
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the Greeks of the Middle Ages, so sadly vili- | high-water mark should be built with cement 


fied, we must thank for having served daring 
nine centuries as a bulwark against the Slavs 
and the Mussulmans, and, never let it be forgotten, 
that Constantinople in the twilight of the 
Middle Ages served as the centre of arts and 
refinement, inflaencing by ite artists and its 
students our still befogged West. It is not, 
therefore, very astonishing that in the ninth 
century this empire shuuld have had the power 
to conquer, not alone by its arms buat by its 
civilisation, the south of Italy, where still lingered 
so many memories of the common mother- 
country. Now, however, the traces of this 
earlier civilisation barely remain. M. Lenor- 
mant, armed with an intimate literary and 
arch ological acquaintance with his subject, has 
sought out these traces, but hopelessly ; the search 
suggests, however, many romantic comparisons, 
supported by poetic quotations. 

To the past of this once fertile district is 
attached the warmest interest; of its fature there 
are not wanting many bicte; the land possesses 
essentially ‘‘ capabilities,” bat the energy which 
drained the marshes during the Greek days 
must again be shown. With the turbulent 
Middle Ages the inhabitants fled to the moun. 
tains, neglecting the fertile plain, over which 
soon spread again the dreaded malaria ;* this | 


uged with sea-water. 
whe take the occasion of a case in which the 
results of the inquiries eet on foot by the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers are of so much 
practical value to the architect, to make the 
suggestion that even more important results 
may be expected to ensue if either the Inati- 
tution of Civil Eogineers or the Royal Institute 
of British Architects would invite contributions 


for building parposes pursued in Engl and 
in Italy. We have more than once referred to 
this subject. Familiar with both methods, we 
are able to speak practically both as to their dia- 
metric opposition, and also as to the greater ex- 
cellence of the Italian mode, as now practised in 
Italy. Nor do we believe that the difference 
has any thing to do with the difference of lime. 
Between English mortar made from burnt chalk, 
and that made from the boulders cast up by the 
sea on the Welsh coast, and known as Aberthaw 
lime, there is as great a difference as can be 
found between almost any samp'es of English 
and of Italian lime. Again, when we look at 
the flat tile-shaped brickwork which, when 
found in England, asserts its Roman work- 
manship, or even at the tenaciousness of the 
unrocfed walls of some of the ancient priories 


once more must be driven out, and plenty and or chantries disestablished by Henry VIII, 


prosperity may smile again over a land once 
wealthy, and famed for its commercial industry, 
its refinement, its literature, and its art. 





IMPORTANT RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTS 
IN CEMENT AND IN MORTAR. 


An instructive discussion, the report of which, 
together with that of the communications on 
which it was based, fills 180 pages of the sixty- 
second volume of the Minutes of Proceedings, 
wok place on the 11th of May, 1880, at the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers. The subject was 
the manufacture, mode of testing, and qualities of 
Portland cement. Major. Genera! Scott, R.E., Mr. 
Bernays, and Mr. J. Grant contributed papers; 
and the subject was illustrated in great detail 
and with admirable patience. 

Among those gentlemen who brought both 
practical and theoretical knowledge to bear on 
the subjects discussed was Mr. H. Faija, some 
of whose remarks on the subject of the deter- 
mination of the specific gravity of cement were 
novel and important. Mr. Faija was, at the 
time, on the — of commencing a series of 
experiments, having for their object to deter- 
mine the behaviour of cement when gauged with 
sea water, and afterwards placed in sea water. 
The results of these experiments he has, within 
the last few deys, communicated to the Institu- 
tion. 

For the details of the experiments and the 
tabular form in which the results are displayed, 
we cannot be expected to find room, and must 
refer our readers to the next volame of the 
number of the Minutes of Proceedings of the 
Institution, when published. Bat the general 
outcome is of too much importance to be passed 
over in silence. It is to the effect that although 
the use of eea-water for gauging seems to retard 
the setting or hardening of cement, it eventually 
gives it greater strength than it attains when 
gauged with fresh water. This is on the condi- 
tion of the compared samples being exposed per- 
manently to the air. The reverse appears to be 
the case with regard to eement which is intended 
to eet and harden under water. In that case 
samples gauged with fresh water show a 
decided superiority in strength compared to 
samples gauged with sea-water. It is thence 
deduced that the salts contained in sea-water 
have a damaging effect on cement gaaged with 
sea-water, and afterwards immersed in water, 
whether salt or fresh. On the contrary, they 
have a beneficial effect, if introduced into the 
cement by the means of gauging with sea-water, 
p hye ias arm be allowed to dry and harden in 


The practical conclusion is brief and plain. 
For all marine structures, those portions of the 
work which are below high-water level should 
be set in cement gauged with freeh water, 
while all portions of the work which are above 





rit is interesting to leern of legends still ip existence 
i] Se #8 
che figure of eee conquest of the Pe gl 


ble demon the péople of the 
district, but eventually ed, and onl 
visit the : larventen ped cole sotersing to 
allo ; Ages bad 
{xz* tee undrainea marshee to render the piatue pepti- 


and contrast the petrified durability of the 
Pagan or monkish plaster with the conditien 
to which that in a newly-built and unin- 
habited house so notorious!y soon returns, 
we have, at all events, a strong inducement 
for investigation of the two methods. The 
modern English plan, we suppose almost uni- 
versally adopted, certainly insisted on with great 
force in many important specifications, is to use 
the lime hot from the slaking. Lime slaked 
and not used within the day is ordered to be 
removed from the works as rubbish. Bat the 
Italian builder would retort the epithet on the 
freshly-slaked lime; and long attention to build- 
ing in Italy leads the present writer to the con- 
clusion that the Italian method is the trae one. 
Oar inability to obtain trae fresco work in 
England is due, in our opinion, neither to climate 
nor to the chemical character of the lime, but 
to hasty use after slaking. In Italy the first 
proceeding of the builder is to dig a pit for the 
lime to be used in the building; it is thrown in 
and covered with water, and if so prepared for 
a couple of years before it is used, so much the 
better,—at least in the opinion of the Italian 
architect. 

Here is a matter of practice of the utmost 
importance, in which the practice of the master 
builders of the world,—our own masters,—is dia- 
metrically opposed to that row prevalent among 
us. More than that, the results of the Italian 
practice are vastly superior to those of our own. 
It is a matter that affects the stability and the 
dryness of every house to be built, from the cot- 
tage to the palace. Is it not, then, a subject 
on which it will well become the great consulta. 
tive institutions connected with the building 
trades to set on foot adequate inquiries ? 








THE GERMAN PARLIAMENT HOUSE. 


Tue Commission for superintending the 
erection of the Honse of the German Imperial 
Parliament or Reichstag has decided to open 
a new competition for the final plan for the new 
stracture. Unfortunately, it appears from the 
official prees that foreigners are hardly likely 
to be invited to enter in this contest. A semi- 
official notice ia the organ of the Board of Works 
in Berlin intimates that al] German architects 
will be eligible to compete, and even hints.that 
the privilege will be likewise extended to the 
architecte of the German-speaking provinces of 
Austria and the German Cantons of Switzerland. 
The offigial invitation to this competition hae, 
however, not yet been published, aud the ques- 
tion whether Seton architects are to be ex- 
claded will remain undecided until the terms of 
the com on are officially made known. 

The above-mentioned Commission has drawn 
up @ preliminary report aod programme in 
reference to the details of the interior of the 
new House. The document contains some par- 
ticulars of general interest. The site finally 
decided upon is described as ® rectangle of 
136 matres in length, by 95 matres in breadth, 
The niveau is practically level throughout. The 
Commission has determined that the border 
lines of the site must not, under avy circum- 
stances, be touched by flights of steps, outbuild- 
ings, entrance-halle, or the like. 





on the difference in the method of treating lime | depu 





A. The principal apartment which is C) 
provided in the new Honse i the Chamber ot 
or Hall of Assembly. The area of this 
is to be from 600 to 640 square mitree, 
The is to be accessible by doors con- 
veniently placed, and is to be surrounded by a 
broad light corridor. All the entrances are to 
be protected from draughts. The deputies are 
to have entrances separate from those for the 


to be taken that the hall be not too high nor the 
curves or arches too deep. 2. Inthe next place, 
attention mast be paid to the heating, ventila. 
tion, and lighting, so that the temperatare of 
the hall may be equable. 

The Hall of Assembly is to include the follow. 
ing features :— 

1. The seats are to accommodate 400 
deputies, and are to be arranged in amphi- 
theatrical form. The gradient of the hall floor 
is tobe lin 10. The seate are all to be sup. 
plied with backe, and with locking desks in 
front. They are to be easy of access, and for 
this purpose there are to be passages or gang. 
ways radiating from the centre (near the 
President's seat), and so arranged that there are 
not to be more than four depaties’ seats in a 
line between each two neighbouring gangways. 
Each seat, with its corresponding desk, must 
not occupy & of more than 1:10 mitre ir 
depth by 0°55 to 0°65 in width. 

2. There ia to be an elevated and spacious 
tribune for the accommodation of the President, 
and provided with a roomy seat on each side for 
the clerks of the house (Schriftfiihrer). Each of 
these three seate is to be provided with « 
spacious desk. The same three seats are like- 
wise to command a view of the whole of the 
hall. 

3. The rostram or tribune for depnties 
addressing the House is to be in front of the 
President’s seat, and at a somewhat lower 
elevation. It is to be provided with a raised 
reading-desk and side-tablee, as well as with 
two writing-desks and seats, one on each side, 
for the accommodation of the referente, or com- 
mittee reporters. f 

4. There are to be writing-tables for six 
official etenographers in front of the orators 
rostrum. A low barrier is to separate the 
stenographers’ tables from the rest of the hall, 
and the stenographers’ compartment is to be 
provided with # separate entrance with steps 
descending to their private room in a lower 
story, eo as to obviate the necessity of their 
passing through the hall itself. 5 

5. On each side of the President's tribane 
there are to be tables with twenty-four seats, 
for the accommodation of the membera and 
commissioners of the Federal Council. It is of 
particalar im that the speakers in these 
seats should be thoroughly audible in all parts 
of the house. : sa 

6. There must be a table upon which officis 
documents may be deposited. 

7. There is to be a loge or box fay in soem 
modation of the Im Court and the all 
princes. It is to rovided with twelve 
fautewils, and is to have in ite rear an adjoining 
ealoon, ante-room, and lavatory. These apart. 
ments are all to be to the left (not in the om) 
of the President’s tribune, and are to . 
accessible by an entrance separate from all the 
other ways into the house. 

8. There are to be one or two Loges or bores, 
with twenty-four fauteuils in all, for the accom 
modation of the corps diplomatique, and pro 
vided with an adjoining ante-room and lavatory: 

There are forther to be provided :— be 

9. A loge cx box, with about forty seate, 4 
placed at the disposal of the members © 
Federal Council. be 

10. A loge a pry eighty sate to 

laced at the disposal of the depu 
J 11. A loge with about thirty seats for 
members of the various German laguna 

12. A loge with about sixty seats to be F 
at the disposal of the Administrative Bosrds. ‘os 
13. Two reserved loges with thirty seats 


14. Several boxes with altogether aie, 
150 seats for the accommodation of the ~ a 

All the last six sete of loges (9 to 14) am 
be provided with ante-rooms sud wardrobes 





size, oy 
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__Loges (or galleries) for the representatives 
of is foes with eighty seats in all, sixty of 
Sate be poi i ing aa 

All the loges enumerated from to tl 
15th are to be accessible by entrances, quite 
separate from all the others leading into the 

‘ mand a good view 
hall. All the loges mast com 
over the hall, and it is of importance that the 
speakers should be well heard, more ly 
in the Journalists’ Gallery (15th). It is left to 
the option of the architect to make some of the 
loges project beyond the walls into the House 
itaelf, bat the extent of such projection must not 
exceed 1 métre. The entrances into the different 
lyes are to be protected from draught ; and extra 
ways out are to be provided for use in case of 
ergency. 

“8. "The other apartments which are to be pro- 
yided on the level of the floor of the Chamber 
of Session are :— 

1, A large Conference Hall for Deputies, im- 
mediately contiguous to the Hall of Session, 
and with an area of not more than 600 square 
metres at the maximum. This hall is to be 
adapted for use on the occasion of any festivities 
or ceremonies, or for large committee meetings. 
Particular attention is to be paid to the decora- 
tion of this hall. ; 

2. A writing-room (or library) for the Presi- 
dent of the Imperial Parliament; and 

3. A reception-room for the same official. 
Each of these two apartments is to be 40 square 
metres in area. 

4. An ante-room of 20 square métres to the 
two preceding apartments. 

5. Two rooms for the Clerks of the House, 
each of 40 equare métrea in area. 

The rooms from No. 2 to No. & are to be 
placed near the Hall of Session, eo as to be 
readily accessible from the President's tribune. 

6. A writing-room (or library), for the Im. 
perial Chancellor, of an area of 40 square 
me'res. 

7. An audience or reception room for the 
Chancellor, also of 40 square métres area. 

8, An ante-room to the two preceding, of 
20 square métres area. 

9. Two official apartments for the heade of 
the Imperial Administrative Boards, each of 
40 square métres area. 

12. A Hall of Assembly for the Federal 
Council, not too distant from the Chamber of 
the House, and of 200 square métres area. This 
apartment is to have plenty of light from high 
windows on the sides, or from above. The hall 
is to be provided with a council-table, 1°25 
9 in width, and with sixty fautewil seats 
round it, 

13. An ante-saloon to the preceding, of 80 to 
100 square métres area. 

14. Two committee-rooms for the Federal 
Council committees, to be near their Assembly- 
hall (12), and with an area of 80 and 40 square 
metres respectively. 

15. A wardrobe for the Federal Council, 
40 square métres. 

The apartments here numbered from 6 to 15 
mast be approached by an entrance entirely 
independent of any other way into the House. 

_ 16. A refreshment saloon, with three adjoin- 
ee apartments, covering altogether 400 square 

etres, 

17. One or two reading-rooms for literature 
of ng ai : me 250 square matres. 

- Two writing-saloons : toget 150 
square métres. , ng sei 

19, At least two well-lighted wardrobes for 
the accommodation of the 400 deputies. 

The rooms numbered 16 to 19 must be 
situated so as to be in as convenient connexion 
8s possible with the chief Hall of Assembly and 
the Conference Hall. (see A and B 1) 

C. This division refers to the ts 
which are to be arranged on the other 
floors of the building, according to their several 
purposes and requirements, They include,— 

J. Six conversation or reception rooms, of 
different sizes, for the use of deputies; area 
together, 180 matres. These rooms are to be 
en a8 near as possible to the Session 

amber and large saloon, and as near as possible 
= Same level. They are also to be con- 

— of noone to the public. 

- Four lavatories or 
each 20 eunes Ghee toilet-rooms for deputies, 

* SIX Committee-rooms for sections 
pepe gi of the Imperial Base chon fe 
130 to Land Persons, and each of an area of 


50 equare 
Committee-rooms for the sec- 





4. Two 


3 
“n% Committees, &o., of the Imperial Parlia- 





ment, each seating 150 persons, and each of 300 
square métres area. 

5. Eight committee-rooms, each for thirty 
persons, and each covering 80 square mitres. 

6. Several small reception-roomes, as close as 
possible to the above rooms (C 3, 4, and 5). 

7. Rooms for the representatives of the press, 
with s total of eighty well-lighted writing- 
seats, to be arranged in at least eight rooms of a 
total area of 300 square matres. These rooms 
are to be placed so as to be as directly accessible 
as possible from the press lobby. 

8. An ante-room for the accommodation of 
news-messengers; area 40 square métres. 

9. An office for the director of the Bureau of 
the House, of 40 equare matres area. 

10. An ante-room to the same, 20 square 
metrer. 

11. A second ante.room to the same, for the 
use of the public, 30 square metres. The room 
C 9 must be accessible from and within a short 
distance of the President’s tribune. Room 
C 11 must have a special entrance forthe public. 

12. Two saloons for the registrars, covering 
jointly 200 square matres. 

13. A cashier’s department, 40 square 
métres. 

14. A clerks’ room, with fifteen well-lighted 
writing places. 

15. A reference-room, 20 square metres. 

16. Two rooms for the expedition of printed 
matter, of 40 and 100 square métres respectively. 

17. A room for the chief messenger, con- 
tiguous to the preceding, 60 square métres. 

18. A room for sixty office servants and mes- 
sengers of the Reichstag, 100 square métres. 

19. A wardrobe for the preceding, 40 square 
métree, 

20. A room for the office servants of the 
Federal Council, to be placed near the entrance 
to the Federal Council Chambers, 40 square 
métres. 

21. A well-lighted room for the archives, 
specially secured against the dangers from 
without, as well as against fire, 200 square 
métres. 

22. A room for the storage of old documents, 
200 equare métres. 

23. The Library of the Imperial Parliament. 
The area is not to exceed 1,000 square métres ; 


the exposed shelf surface is to cover at least, 


2,500 square métres. 

24. Two offices for the Librarian and his 
assistants, of 60 and 40 square métres area 
respectively. 

25. A reading-room for deputies, of 60 square 
metres. 

26. A writing-room for the same, 40 square 
métres. 

27. An attendants’ room, near the Librarian’s 
office, 30 square métres. 

Rooms 23 and 24, and rooms 24, 25, and 26, 
must be connected with each other. 

D. The rooms in the lower story are :— 

1. Two apartments for the official steno- 
graphers, each with 15 well-lighted writing- 
places, each apartment being of 60 to 80 square 
métres area. : 

2. A room for the correction of atenographic 
reports, with three writing-places, and with 
reading-desks for the deputies, 60 square metres. 

3. The following vestibules :— 

a. A vestibule for the deputies with a covered 

rincipal entranc>. 

b. Leuntan entrance and vestibule for the 
Imperial Court, the allied princes, and the corps 
diplomatique. 

ec A caaiten entrance and vestibule for the 
Federal Council. It is permitted to substitute 
a single carriage entrance and vestibule for the 
two mentioned under } and ¢. ‘ 

d. A vestibule for the public. In arranging 
the vestibules care is to be taken that the 
entrances for the ordinary business of the 
House are not to be on the Kénigs Platz side. 

4. A room for the post-office, 40 square 
metres. , 

6. A room for the telegraph service, 40 square 
métres. : 

6. A room for the telephone service, 40 square 
matres. These rooms, D 4, 5, and 6, must be 
near the vestibule D 3 a. 

7. A ticket-office near the vestibule D 3 d. 

8. Doorkeepers’ rooms on the vestibules. 

9. Apartments for the house inspector,—four 
rooms with appurtenances. 

10. Three poe of doorkeepers’ apartments, 
each of two rooms with appurtenances. } 

11. Two sets of stokers’ or men-servants 
apartments, each of two rooms with sppur- 
tenances. 


E. In addition to the above, there are furthez 
to be provided :— 

1. Kitchen for the refreshment contractor. 

2. Room for a steam-engine, with boiler- 
houee. 

3. Coal and fuel house, to be near the heating 
@pparatas and boiler-house. 

4. Room for keeping utensils. 

5. Some small workshops for the use of men 
working on the premises. 

6. A small printing-office. 

7. Guard-room for the accommodation of the 
police and firemen, 60 square matres. 

The edifice is to be built fireproof through- 
out. The staircase for the Imperial Court, 
those for the Federal Council, those for the 
deputies, and finally, those for the use of the 
public, are to be kept entirely separate from 
each other. From without they are to be 
accessible by approaches as short and as well 
lighted aspossible. There are also to be sepa- 
rate entrances for the officials, attendante, and 
kitchen servants. Water-closets, urinals, and 
lavatories, the latter in separate rooms, are to be 
provided in sufficient number on each floor and 
near each group of rooms, and are to be light 
and roomy. 

Great importance is attached to all the rooms 
where business is to be transacted, and which 
will accordingly be occupied in the daytime,* 
being so arranged that they can receive the 
daylight io as direct and convenient a manner 
as possible, 








A GREAT PRE-HISTORIC “ FIND.” 


In the September of last year, it will be 
remembered by our readers, an International 
Congress of Geologists was held at Bologna; and 
the occasion was chosen by the municipality to 
re-open its Museo Civico. The new museum, 
though inaugurated so modestly, now ranke, 
from the exceptionally rare nature of its con- 
tents, among the famous museums of the world. 
To the student of that most recent of the 
branches of antiquarian research known as pre- 
historic archzology, the Bologna Municipal 
Museum is the richest in existing specimens of 
the art of the so-called “ bronze age.” 





With even the conscientious traveller in Italy 
it has so far been the custom to “do” Bologna 
|in a very short visit, with a homage paid to 
; Raffaelle’s “ Santa Cecilia,” the sweet and simple 
|works of the goldsmith painter, Francia cf 
| Bologna, and of that artist whose work so in- 
fluenced the young Raffaelle, Perugino, aglance at 
the square yardsof canvas covered sodeftly by the 
Caracci, Guido, and their prolific school; with a 
visit to the gaunt yet grandiose basilica of San 
Petronio, San Domenico and its shrine by Nicolo 
Pisanc, the leaning Towers and the University. 
Now, however, the new museum offers a feature 
meriting somewhat more attention,—a museum, 
equal if not superior in interest to the famous 
Pompeiian collection at Naples, carrying one 
back, as its contents do, to almost the very 
darkest hour of the buried past, to the life of a 
civilisation so distant that, a generation ago, its 
very existence was not even suspected by our 
archeologists. 

Bologna is situated, as a reference to the map 
will show, just at a passage-way of the northern 
Apennines ; from the most distant times it must 
therefore have been the exchange and mart for 
the peoples of Northern Italy and those of the 
Tuscan cities. While the tribes of the Stone 
age occupied the terra-mares of Emilia, and 
built round Modena and Reggio their little forti- 
fied hamlets in the midst of the marshes of the 
valley of the Po, the vanguard of the Aryan 
migration, —those Pelasgians armed with bronze 
weapons, traces of whom are met with on the 
shores of Asia Minor, in Greece, in Algeria, in 
Carthage, and in antique Etruris,—settied down 
in Central Italy, and founded that sturdy Tuscan 
race scarcely changed in the 3,000 years of ite 
existence. Soon driven back to the west of the 
Apennines by the second branch of the people 
who had advanced up the valley of the Danube, 
the Umbrians, the Celts, and the Latins, it 
abandoned to them the eastern coast of Italy, 
the lower valley of the Tiber, and established 
at the ancient Felsina a sort of mart where the 
products of the South were exchanged for those 
of the North. On stirring the soil in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Bologna, at La Certosa, 
at Ranzano, &c., are found invaluable vestiges 





e German Parliament always meets and transacts 
its pasion in the daytime. A night-sitting only ocears 
on rare and extreme emergencies, 
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of the Bronze age and of the first Iron age be- 
longing to the Pelasgic period. The whole 
district is, in fact, a huge pre-historic necro- 
polis, the tombs of which yield every day the 
rarest relics of a civilisation as yet scarcely 
known. Swords and bronze poniards, hatchets, 
bracelets, ibule, and ornaments, vessels of biue 
Oriental glass, hage fanerary urns, red and 
black terra-cottas with characteristic decoration 
(among which is includded the handled cross,— 
svastika,—of the Vedic religion), harness and 
horses’ bits in bronze, are found,—all the still 
recognisable products of the industry of two 
races absolutely distinct, and arrived at a very 
differing degree of skill in the metallurgic arts, 
at a very differing degree, that is to say, of 
civilisation; and Bologna offers specimens in pro- 
fusion so great that the archwologist remains, on 
a firet visit to the museum, astounded at the 
sight of euch marvels. 

it was not long since that, in the excavations 
necessary for laying down a drain in the centre 
of the city, near the church of San Francisco, 
perhaps one of the largest “finds” of pre-historic 
bronzes ever made was unearthed. Ata small 
distance below the surface, under a stratum of 
ashes and charcoal, the pick and shovel Jaid 
bare one of those immense urns in terra-cotta 
which were used in classic times as barrels. The 
urn broke on contact with the air, displaying 
inside an extraordinary collection of bronze 
objects, all carefully packed, so as to occupy the 
least possible amount of space, the heaviest and 
largest ut the bottom and against the sides, the 
lightest at the top and in the centre,—a lesson 
in the art of packing which, several thousand 
years after, may be taken with profit. There 
were found literally several hundred hatchets, 
representing all the various Mediterranean and 
Danubian types,—sickles, chisels, saws, files, 
gouges, knives, razors, bracelets, plaques covered 
with embossed ornaments, more than 2,000 
fibule, lance-heads, poniards, swords, and ingote 
of metal. Altogether there were 14,000 objects, 
the weight exceeding a ton and a half. The 
greater part were well worn, or purposely broken 
up. Some of the jewelry had been mended with 
iron rivets, that metal being then doubtless 
considered as precious. It was easy to recog- 
nise that either a foundry or the stock of a 
bronze-smith of the first Iron age had been un- 
earthed. This large quantity of old bronze, 
belonging to preceding periods, had, without 
doubt, been gathered in the neighbourhood by 
some industrious metal-worker, who was perhaps 
on the point of re-smelting the whole, when, 
surprised by a war, by a siege, or by an invasion, 
he determined to bury the mass in his work- 
shop, hiding the place with the ashes from his 
fireplace. The danger over, he intended to un- 
bury his treasure; but the accidents of war, his 
death, or that of those to whom he may have 
confided the secret, prevented the discovery of 
the store, which was left to the present genera- 
tion, as if by the design of Providence, to show 
us something of the otherwise undiscoverable 
existence of 3,000 years ago. 

Up to the present date competent authorities 
agree in declaring that nothing comparable to 
this “find” of prehistoric antiquities has ever 
been made.* The whole sixty-seven discoveries 
so far made in France and Switzerland have 
yielded little over 3,000 specimens. At Bologna 
we have a complete collection of the tools, im- 
plements, and ornaments of this distant period. 
A careful study of these relics will enable the 
archwologist to reconstitute the whole indus- 
trial civilisation of the proto-Etruscan races, a 
branch of inquiry of a most novel and attractive 
nature. 

The Museo Civico, in which all these treasures 
have been arranged in admirable order, 
thongh it bas been long in existence, may 
now be said to take its place as one of the 
important museums of Europe. It is situated 
only a few steps from the cathedral of San 
Petronio, on the Piazza, which, from the spirited 
modern statue (even in our country not un- 
known) erected not long since to the memory 
of Galvani, bears the nameof that great scientist, 
who heralded so many of the most extraordinary 
discoveries of the present ceutury. The museum, 
in addition to its pre-historic treasures, possesses 
not a few other remarkable works scattered 
through ite twenty-three rooms, four of which 
contain a collection of Egyptian antiquities, 
which, if falling far short of that in our national 
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at length; suffice it to say that the Bologna | schools undoubtedly help to create a 
Municipal Museum one of the only | general atmosphere, a0 to speak, of apprecia. 
two steles known to exist on which is shown , of understanding, and criticism of art, with. 


the horse domesticated by the Egyptians. 








CANON BARRY AND THE 
ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


Tue annual public distribution of prizes and 
medals to the successfal stadente connected 
with the Royal Architectural Museum and 
School of Art took place on Friday, the 3rd 
inst., at the Museum in Tufton-street, West- 
minster. The chair was taken by the Rev. 
Canon Barry, D.D. The following is the list of 
the prizeholders :— 

Medals, 

James Thomas, design for mossic pavement, —silver 

medal. 


Walter Allan, panel for hunting-sest (model), which 
also gained the Plasterers’ Company's first prize for model, 
—hbronze model, 

Walter Allan, statuette of men end horse, which also 
gained second prize of 201, from the Goldsmiths’ Compaay 
Jast year,—selected Pila:hes and Lacroix’s “ Arte of the 
Middle Ages’’ in lieu of second bronze medal. 

Alfred Johnson, painting of figures from life,—bronse 

= Treleaven, model in clay from entique,— bronze 
medal, 

Third-Grade Prizes. 

William Banks, ene compartment of music- , in 
monochrome, in competition for the Plasterers’ Com- 
pany’s prize,—‘‘ Moody’s Lectures.” : 

George Catchpole, design for same subject and object 
as the jast (Mr. Catchpole has this year since gsined a 
ned prize from the Goldsmiths’ Compasy),—‘‘ Moody's 

tures.” 

Joseph Holgate, group of models in sepis,—" Per- 

; e, outline of ornament from east,— 
“ Painting Eavleiena 

Joseph Holgate, shading from cast,—“ Anecdote Lives,” 

Alfred Johnsoo, shaded drawing from ornament,— 
* Dictionary of the Arts,” 

George E. Laurence, architectural drawing, -—“ Art 
Tour in Normandy.” 

Albert D. Smith, drawing of architectural ornament,— 
“ Art Tour in Normandy.” 

Second-Grade Prizes, 

Robert Stephen Ayling, geometry,—third-grade, per- 
spective, ond certificate for second-grade freeband, per- 
a ans doles 2 and individuals will contribute the residue of 

Benjamin Arthur Colley, perspective,—drawing-board a9 , . 
and oquncen, and cnlibentes or freeband and perspective, | the modest addition of 1001. per annum” which 

qe a7 Saeios, . Seeman seetinge = Tae was required. The Architectural Museum had 
“Outlines,” and certificate for : : : 
lin ' . @ magnificent set of specimens, which had not 

Poillip Chari Watts, freeh — Py * 

ushee aad cortideate is TE a gute psn been collected without the expenditure of much 
: time and talent by the leaders of the architec- 
Second-Grade Certificates, tural profession, whose labours had not been in 

William Joseph Ferguson, freehand-drawing, perspec- | vain. Many of the students no doubt attended 

these art schools for the technical training 


tive, and model-drawing. 
Widen Tocmeba, irechand Soa matehdowion. which they abundantly furnished. If they were 
p> eee Contivestion Pitas . to hold their place in the world, either in manu- 
Bd : 2 Boe $ i facture or art, they must guide native ekill by 
michert Stephen Arling, building construction, ele-|gome knowledge of scientific principles and 
wince ises Wek nt matretion, shunt —| rental rivals Aa to toboical sk wd 
. irably qualified to 
Museum Sketching Club, Annual 81. be. Price, | tB6by Ort aig: wee 7 gas ape Fa 
George W. Ward, best set of sketches,—books pur- imaginative faculty, which he considered neces- 
sary for a thorough artistic education, and also 


chased with the 6J, 58. 
Canon Barry, after the distribution, addressed | the cultivation of beauty, which was the most 
important factor in individual progress and 


the students at some levgth. He said that he 
accepted the invitation to be present for two| national welfare. Those who raved 
about sunflowers and langtished over lilies were 


reasons,—firstly, that to any one who bore his 
name the claims of architectural art must getting their meed of satire, which, he hoped, 
would do some good; bat while exaggeration® 


always be peculiarly strong, especially under 
the shadow of the great tower of Westminster ;| should be chastised they did not want the 
and, secondly, because he was associated with | popular mind to swing backward and forward 
the services of that glorious Abbey so near|in regard to art cultare. He hoped students 
them. He had now arrived at that period when | would cultivate what was useful and beantifal 
the prizes of life had not that charm for him|in art. He did not think that architecture was 
they formerly possessed, but he well remem-| so liable to extravagance as the other arts. The 
bered the encouragement and help they gave, | architect had to unite the claims of beauty with 
partly because they were # kind of test and|those of usefulness, and the two had to be 
reality of work done, and partly because they | studied together; he had to study the question 
signified appreciation. Prizes had an important | of finance and be subjected to more interference 
function in the process of education, but to} on the part of employers than was the case with 
those who had failed to obtain them he would| any other art. These conditions tended to sober 
say that if they had been sincere, earnest, and | the work of the architect, and to keep it from 
honest in their work, they had gained in know- | extravagance and . While scu!ptare aud 
ledge, which, after all, was the main object of | painting must ae ain appeal to the compa- 
i from the nature of the 
case, was, like music, the art of the many; i 


attending a sehool of art. As to the function 
schools of art discharged, perhaps there wae an : 
appeal to the verdict of public opinion 
his hope that the art school connected with the 


advantage in listening to the remar 
Architectural Museam would conduce to the real 


He could remember the 
time when undoubtedly in England there wag 
far less artistic feeling and far less appreciation 
of art than there was at the present day, and 
when in London any attempts to break through 
the bald, ugly monotony in respect to archi- 
tecture were few and far between; when it 
was thought wastefal to spend any of the 
public fands even on the care and decora- 
tion of the parks, and on picture galleries 
and museums, At that time any attempts at 
artistic caltare were looked upon as visivnary, 
obsolete, and out of all question; but within the 
past thirty or forty years there had been an 
enormous change in this respect. Schools of 
art had been partly the canse and partly the 
effect of a more general diffusion of artistic 
sympathy, otherwise they never would have 
been created, and of all the many debts they 
owed to the late Prince Consort there were 
perhaps few greater than that due to him for 
teaching with authority those who ruled the 
destinies of this country the importance of the 
cultivation of art in promoting the happiness 
and welfare of the people. Schools of art had 
sprang from that movement and had directed and 
guided it. He (Canon Barry) rejoiced in the 
fact that the school of art connected with that 
Museum was in a flourishing condition, and that 
the Clothworkers’ Company had resolved to grant 
a subsidy of 201. per annum for five years, “ia 
the full hope trust that other companies 
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‘ary difficulties were ow somewhat 
arom § They had secared s new lease of the 
mices, ood be a ae 

ion for the etuden 
eet (sxrice B. Adams, in seconding the 
resolution, referred to competition, stating that 
not only had they to compete with European 
th American and Indian architects, 


bat aleo wi 


and therefore he urged the better cultivation of 
ive talent. 
wrte vote of thanks having been carried, Mr. 
Randall Drace announced that their 
Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., had agaia offered a 
Fiza of one guinea for attendance; while Mr. 


a ee, a builder, bad contributed two guineas | found 


for the purpose of a prize to be determined by 


the committee. 
The proceedings then terminated, 








THE CONSTRUCTION AND ARBANGE- 
MENT OF THEATRES.* 


ue frightfal catastrophe by which onr ci 
P. moon, on December the 8th, 1881, has 
once more brought the qaestion of the constrac- 
tion, arrangement, of theatres 
into the foreground. a bumane aspect 
of this terrible misfortane has foand expression 
in a most touchiog manner by general sympathy 
aod energetic momentary assistance. Bat the 
public have also come to the conclusion that 
something more effectual mast be done, and 
sach measures taken a¢ will render similar 
calamities imp esible in the fatare. Although 
there is every desire to meet the case, and to 
expiate the heavy guilt of neglect, it is, in the 
first place, necessary to recognise the conditions 
demanded for the fall safety of a theatre-going 
pablic. In order to arrive at this knowledge, it 
is reqaisite to investigate the caases of fires in 
theatres and the accidents connected therewith, 
the con-ideration of which forms the firet 
tion of the labours of the committee. From the 
teachings of these sad statistics only will it be 
possible to point out those ments and 
measures which might tend to ward off such 
dangers in the fature from the public frequent- 
ing theatres, or at least to reduce such riske to 
@ minimum. 

Owing to the limited time placed at their dis- 
poral for inquiry and deliberation, the committee 
will only be able to state views; bat 
they hope, nevertheless, to give a@ practical 
direction to the always well- meant but frequently 
dilettante efforts for improving our theatres 
which are now being made on all sides. 
Although on this occasion they will scarcely be 
in 8 position to say anything essentially new, 
pb references must be made to ae 
ciently known facts, a general view may 
obtained of universally rules for the 
constraction and arrangement of theatres by a 
correct elucidation of such facte and a suitable 
grouping of alldata. The present time 
likewise appropriate for at last carrying into 
execation all that has go long been proposed for 
the protection of the public and all desirable 
reforms in theatres. The committee, for this 
reason, do not consider it to connect 
ite invostigations into the causes of similar 
catastrophes with the circumstances, not yet 
fully explained, attending the fire in the Ring- 
theater. This case is by no means an isolated 
oun ee link in the chain of acci- 

in t which be explained 
their structaral conditions, te and by which we 
public are temporarily frightened. 


Pieasure in dangerous b without 
the most necessary mad taken 
nelleal sautcly efter iconiinelal ~ 


Fires in theatres are by no means of rare 
recurrence; they are ag old as our modern 


dating from the middle ages, of con- 
feeting aud arranging theatres, and are most 
wmately connected with this system. The 


history of the classio theatre, even, tells us of 
fres in theatres, and the frightfal ore 
reeeriog cont tet Bat it was from 
rs ang experiences, and in correct 
eoreciation of what was required, that the 
Pa and wonderful system of the ancient 
was developed, 
te presence of ped ee for 
nen 88 for accessibility, and by means of 
which, owi , 
— 7 owing to ite sensible arrangement and 
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architectural construction, fires and similar 
accidents, to which our modern theatres are 
liable, were excluded. Most of those ancient 
theatres were utterly destroyed by the full of 
Classic life, and bat few massive rains of 
those wonderful structures have been able to 
defy the storms of twenty ventaries. Our 
modern theatre may in many respects, especially 
as regards darability, be looked upon as the 
very reverse of the classic theatre. It origin- 
ated in quite different conditions. As the 
classic theatre had for its exit the bottom of the 
valley, and as this natural formation, so suitable 
for large masses and corresponding accessibility, 


developed out of the courts of monasteries and 
similar courtyards used for the representation 
of passion plays. The roofing in of such courte, 
as well as the transformation of coartyard 
windows into boxes, has gradually led to the 
modern system of constraction, which in its 
essentials has remained unchanged for the last 


ty | two centaries. The scenic requirements, which 


have grown especially within recent times, and 
more particularly those for illumination and 
lighting effects, have enormoasly increased fire 
risks in theatres; while in old - established 
theatres the antiquated system of commanica- 
tions, which does not adequately provide for the 
safety of the public, has remaived essentially 
the same. The ancients possessed a wonderfal 
power of adaptation, which enabled them to 
develop their buildings by the experience gained 
in provisional wooden stractares, suiting what 
they had to requirements, and thus proving 
their title for architectural development. 

The same cannot, unfortunately, be said of 
the modern theatre. The ever-recarring cala- 
mities in theatres, ever increasing in intensity, 
fally prove that the planning and constraction 
of modern theatres have not kept pace, even 
proportionately, with their constantly increasing 
dangerous natars; that strikingly little use has 
been made for these structares of the great pro- 
gress achieved by the architect and engineer ; 
that the frequently very rich and costly exterior, 
which gives to a theatre the appearance of 
architectural merit, is in no proportion to the 
condition of its interior arrangement, to which 
is attributed the comparatively short life of 
our theatres. Herr Filsch, in his excellent 
work on “‘ Fires in Theatres,” states the average 
age of a theatre at 22} years, which agrees 
nearly with the age given by Signor Rigione for 
Italian theatres, namely 22 years. With this 
fact before us, it seems strange that millions 
are spent on buildings of such a perishable 
natnre, and that the life of the theatre-goer, in 
whom the monumental appearance of such 
structures gives rise to something like a feeling 
of safety, should thus be exposed to existing 
dangers, while, at the same time, and principally, 
that safety ought to be attained by improving 
the interior arrangements. Not until then should 
the modern theatre be treated, like its classic 
model, architecturally. Although it cannot be 
overlooked that in newer theatres, as compared 
with older baildings, essential improvements have 
been effected,—as, for instance, the auditoriam 
is made fireproof, and the commanications are 
improved upon,—a more carefal consideration 
will lead to the conclusion that even in the 

and most handsome edifices of this 
description it has not been possible to exclude 
the fear of accidents, and that # coincidence of 
unfavourable circumstances would give rise to 
serious To indicate them io a few 
it need only be pointed out that the 
stages of all theatres of the present day, from 
surrounding conditions contain the origin of 
their destruction. Bat even the of the 
theatre intended for the public, although they 
are said to be constructed fi , and are 
s in some parts, do not supply a suffi- 

ae oneuteste cmane? serious danger. The 
only benefits the pablic using the 

boxes and stalls, while less care is taken of the 

and galleries. 
yoo 1 oi from the work of Filsch 
will suffice to prove by statistics what has been 
atated. We find there a list of 450 theatres 
totally destroyed daring the last 100 years. Bur 
the danger of fire is permanent, and @ confla- 
gration is mostly nipped in the bad by constant 
supervision and instant are ces ror 
hoa ail, 8 
fires; bat s nee the oom 
materials or parts of the building, 

of the theatre is sealed. Experience 
teaches that fires in theatres, if once developed, 


cannot be extinguished, and those 460 cases cited 
by Folsch have only ended in the complete de- 
struction of theatre buildings. As in the list 
mentioned there appear also important theatres 
constracted according to most recent plans, 
which, in spite of all supposed improvements, 
could not be saved from complete annihilation, 
there can be no longer any doubt but that the 
cause must be sought in the system upon which 
stages are arranged. This supposition is con- 
firmed by the fact that the namber of fires in 
theatres and their destructive effect are con- 
tinaally on the increase, which may be partly 
explained by the maltiplication of theatres, but 
which also proves that rational progress in re- 
moving the element of danger has not been 
made, as the foliowing statement shows :— 
For the = 
" years nro coe . fires in theatres. 
ve 1731-1799 * 


pe 1791-189), 13 ~ 
” 1801-1810 ” 17 ” 
% 3811-1829, 16 os 
o 1821-1830, 30 Be 
“ 1831-1840, 25 i 
pas 1841-1350, 43 is 
oe 1851-186) ,, 7 7 
* 1861-1870, 97 a 
* 1871-1877 ,, = 9 ia 


Since the beginning of 1871 to the middle of 
October, 1877, on the average, more than 
thirteen theatres have been burned down each 
year. With regard to the commencement of 
fires, Félech has collected the 289 fires of which 
sach particalars are supplied into five groups, 
as follows :— 


1, Begun during the day ...... 56 fires, or 19°4 per cent, 
2. Began an hour before ad- 15 = 
mitting the pablic ......... } a O32 


3. Begandaringrepresentation 36 ,, 124 ,, 

4, Beguntwo hoursafter repre- 69 23°9 
CURRRITM: saikiiesiccceeresseces = ” 

& Began daring thenight..... 113 ,,  39°l 


It will be seen from these figures that, fortu- 
nately, the percentage of fires during represen- 
tations is a proportionately low one, which is 
explained by the greater care bestowed by those 
in charge during the presence of the public; 
while the largest percentage is that of fires 
during the night, at a time when, consequently, 
there is the least supervision, and a conflagra- 
tion may most easily break out from barsing 
materials left from the representation. A third 
statement gives— 


136 fires, or 34 | aad cent., from January to March ; 
1 , 


pe 9 April to June; 


©.» We ae Jaly to September ; 

OO.. gg. 7 o October to December ; 
from which it may be seen that fires in theatres 
are most frequent at the height of the theatre 
season, and most probably in proportion to the 
danger increased by warming the building. 

If we inquire into the causes of the origin of 
such fires, and the fatalities attendiog them, it 
will be found that, with few exceptions, the fire 
has originated on the stage, which will give 
surprise to no one who has ever cast a glance 
at the enormous mass of combustible and easily 
inflammable materials there heaped together, 
aod the dangerous manipulation of naked lights. 
To this must be added the manipulation of 
changing gaslighte effected by india-rabber 
pipes, of fireworks and other explosive mate- 
riale, the entirely unavoidable escapes of gas, 
and, finally, explosions of gas actually taking 
place. The danger of fire on stages is so 
great in consequence of existing arrange- 
ments and the habits of those engaged there 
that we need not wonder at the large, bat 
rather at the comparatively smal), number of 
really developed fires in theatres. It depends, 
indeed, upon the skill and the presence of mind 
of the persons engaged there if the nightly- 
recurring danger is mostly fortunately averted 
from the public. But if once the fire gets hold 
of the stage, and if the latter cannot be shut off 
immediately fireproof from the auditorium, 
which has not at present been achieved in 
really developed conflagrations, the flames tarn 
by natural laws towards the auditoriam, which 
acts, in consequence of the ventilating-shaft 
over the chandelier, like a chimney, and the 
fate of the theatre is decided. Although the 
theatre is supposed to be constracted fireproof, 
gach constructions do not withstand the enor- 
mous intensity of the flames, and the complete 
destruction of theatres is a fact hitherto dis- 

in no single instance. pe ee 

The value thus consumed by fire, which is 
estimated by Félsch for the last 100 years at 
25,000,0001., recedes into the backgrou nd before 
the thousands of human lives which have been 





lost in such catastrophes. Up to the present 
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there has been no fire in a theatre during a re- 
presentation in which the loss of human life has 
not had to be deplored. This sad fact will cause 
no surprise if we examive more closely the con- 
The flames, fed by the 
masses of inflammable materials, eapecially as 
long as they do not find a way through the roof 
into the open air, develop enormous quantities 
of smoke and deadly gases, which must fill the 
auditorum so rapidly that, even with numerous 
exits, an escape of all those present in the theatre 
Bat in very many 
theatres the communications are in no propor- 
tion to the public which mast pass through 
The least provision is made for the 
gallery public, who have to take the longest 
Very frequently 
one flight of stairs serves for several galleries, or 
several stairs give on to acommon passage, where, 
naturally, conflicts are unavoidable when several 
human streams rush forward at the same rate. 
Althongh such arrangements may suffice under 
normal conditions, the need for ample and 
practically constructed communications increases 
The public, 
seized by panic, rush in blind haste to the exits, 
and if there are not a sufficient number of them 
and of stairs, or if they are not of such a con- 
dition as to allow the human stream to move 
forward undisturbed by the pressure of the 
masses behind, until it reaches the open, there 
is no chance of escape for these unfortunates. 
If sach commanications are not constracted in 
simple and nataral carves and divisions, or if 
they consist of unequal and too many flights 
and landings, or if they are interrupted by inter- 
vening steps, they may become causes of the 
The public, pushing and rush- 
ing, falters and falla, and the masses coming up 
from behind soon form a coil that cannot be 
While, under normal conditions, 
notwithstandiog all obstacles caused by existing 
arrangements, a theatre may be emptied in five 
minutes, that short delay of time becomes fatal 
A wali of human 
beings thus formed prevents those behind from 
escaping; they look despairingly for openings, 
and, if they do not find them, perish miserably. 
‘The fate of all those thus arrested, if they are 
not crushed or trampled to death, is death by 
suffocation, for in the atmosphere which deve- 
lopes itself in the theatre under the conditions de- 
scribed no human being can exist long. For this 
reason, open flames, which cannot be fed by such 
air, must s0on become extinguished. It has been 
proved that daring such events the gas is fre- 
quently deliberately turned off, which increases 
from the first the confasion of such catastrophes 
When, 
under the conditions mentioned, no more persons 
were seen to come from the lobbies, the erro. 
neous conclusion was very frequently come to 
that the theatre was empty, which, at Carls- 
ruhe in 1847, gave rise to the cruel measure of 
firmly closing al] doors, in order to shat off fresh 
air from the flames. The frightful phenomena 
of fires in theatres may consequently be very 
simply defined. A mass of the most inflammable 
materials is accumulated in theatres ; gas lights, 
@ vital element of the modern stage, are con- 
stantly playing around them, and the thousands 
of human beings who are crowded together in a 
narrow space find in case of need very seldom 
those arrangements which would enable them to 


dition of our theatres. 


is mach to be doubted. 


them. 


way before reaching the open. 


materially in the hour of danger. 


greatest danger. 


disentangled. 


in the moment of danger. 


and the despair of those in tke theatre. 


gave their lives. 


Oar police building regulations are, on the 


whole, perhaps the most severe in existence. 


Notwithstanding a certain ponderousness—which 
restraios the liberty of the individual, and some- 


times adds to the expense of buildiog—however, 
they have effected much good, especially with 


regard to the prevention of fire. What violent 
contrast is presented by the permanent danger 
For simple private residences 


in our theatres! 
there exist severe regulations, but in our theatres 
at the present time, no precaution is adopted 
which won'd confine a conflagration to its several 
parts. The use of fireworks is strictly prohi- 
bited thronghout the city; on the stage, the 
most dangerous place of any, it is permitted. 
In the smallest dwelling the constraction of 
stairs and landings is ordered by strict, almost 
contemptible, regulations; in theatres, where 
there is often assembled the population ot a 
emall town, stairs are erected which would not 
be sanctioned in an ordinary dwelling. Under 
such conditions, we need not wonder that fires 


in theatres are of frequent occurrence, and that | i 


they generally end in frightfal calamities. The 
horrors of December 8th will probably have 
Created such an impression as to lead to effeo- 











































































tual reforms. 
appended may serve for future guidance. 


and admivistration. 


mum share of co-operation. 


mind the diminution of fire risks. 


cation. 


The removal of all inflammable objects that 
may be dispensed with, or rather their diminau- 
tion to a minimum, may be looked upon as 
another step for lessening the dangerous nature 
of theatres. According to this principle, the 
usually very large quantities of piled-up deco- 
rations or properties, the store-roome filled with 
costumes and other easily inflammable mate- 
rials, the painters’ rooms, workshops, and other 
objscts which carry danger with them on 
account of the nature of the material of which 
they are made up, or of their manipulation, 
must be removed from theatres, and the articles 
deposited in the latter limited to those in daily 


iguited materials. 


miers,and experts in theatrical matters. 


habits and scruples must be overcome. 
Although, as may be ex 


made by engineers and architects in the con- 
straction and arrangement of theatres, the 
risk of fire will by no means be completely 
excluded from the stage. But the present 


state of technical science permits of the asser- | £@ 


tion that the auditorium may be made perfectly 
fire-proof in all its essential constructive parts. 
By other precantions, to be farther discussed, 


The recommendations here 






























































Tne removal of the dangers above poiated ont 
requires strovg measures, which should have the 
aim of diminishing the dangerous nature of 
theatres, and which would either prevent the 
breaking oat of fires or serve to nip them in the 
bud. Bat it involves likewise the necessity of 
designing theatres in such a manner as would 
confine a fire, should it break out notwithstanding 
the measures of safety adopted, to the spot where 
it originated, and as would enable the public 
assembled to leave all the parts of the house in 
safety. It appears from the programme thus 
laid down that reforms are necessary both in the 
construction of theatres and in their supervision 
As human power and 
human aid in times of extraordinary panic have 
been shown always to fail, it is imperative that 
our principal efforts ought to be concentrated 
upon rational reforms in the construction of 
theatres, leaving to haman agency only a mini- 


In entering upon the measures thus briefly 
sketched out, we must, in the first place, bear in 
In this re- 
spect the principle ought to be laid down that 
theatres should be erected completely isolated, 
and be as far as possible from other buildiogs. 
Although there may be exceptions in the case of 
smaller theatres, and if proper precautions are 
adopted, the isolated position of a dangerous 
object exercises a tranquillising effect both upon 
those assembled in theatres and upon the neigh- 
bourhood. The history of fires in theatres fully 
shows what ruin has been wrought by them 
amongst the surroundings, and how fires origi- 
nating in neighbouring buildings have proved 
fatal for theatres. By what follows it will be 
seen that the isolation of theatres is a necessary 
condition for suitable and practical communi- 


use. 

It cannot, farther, be denied that a great part 
of the building and the machinery on the stage 
may be constracted of iron, instead of, as 
hitherto, in wood. But wherever it is considered 
necessary that wood should be employed, it 
must be protected by impregnation. It is a 
well-known fact that this mode of protection 
may also be extended to the linen cloth used for 
decorations, as well as to all the other easily- 
It is likewise known what 
amount of resistance this protective coating 
has met with on the part of painters, costa- 
Bat 
those precautions will have to be finally adopted; 
the practical man will know how to deal with 
the objections raised, and, for the sake of safe- 
guarding valnable human lives, old-established 


pected, more use will 
probably be made in fuatare of the progress 


rule for every dwelling-house,—becomes a sine 
qua non on account of its great importance 
in the case of a fire, forming in that instance A 
complete screen. Beyond the proscenium opening, 
it should have but few other outlets, the latter 
a3 a matter of course, being shat by iron doore, 
No connexion whatever ought to be permitted 
between the attic stories of the stage and andi. 
toriam. Experience teaches us that just in this 
proscenium opening is hidden the greatest danger 
for a theatre-going public; and the method of 
properly shutting it off from the auditoriam, or 
rather the iron curtain itself, forms one of the 
cardina] points in the matter here treated.* 








UNIFORMITY IN BUILDING AND 
SANITARY REGULATION. 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 


Ar the seventh ordinary meeting of this Insti. 
tute, held on Monday evening last, Mr. Ewan 
Christian, vice-president, in the chair, 

The Secretary announced the decease of 
M. Hippolyte Durand, of Tarbes, honorary and 
corresponding member, who was the architect of 
several churches and other buildings, notably 
the church at Lourdes, celebrated for its 
‘“* miracles.” 

Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson read a long list of 
names of gentlemen recommended for election 
as Fellows, Associates, and H. Associates. 

The Royal Gold Medal.—Mr. Anderson also 
announced the recommendation of the Council 
as to the Royal Gold Medal for 1882. According 
to custom, it was the turn this year of a 
foreigner, and the Council had determined to 
recommend to the general body the nomination, 
as ite recipient, of Heinrich Freiherr von Ferste), 
of Vienna, who has erected a great many public 
buildings in the Austrian capital. The announce- 
ment was received with applause. 

The Pugin Studentship.— Mr. Anderson farther 
announced that the Council had awarded this 
year’s Pugin Studentship to Mr. Francis Hooper, 
of Beckenham; the Sharpe Prize, value 101. (in 
books), to Mr. J. A. Slater, of Bedford-square, 
who was second in merit; and a certificate of 
honoar to Mr. H. H. Kemp, of Kilburn, who was 
third. 

Mr. Joseph Boult, of Liverpool, who was 
announced to read a paper on the subject in- 
dicated above, was unable to be present, bat 
the paper was read partly ty Mr. White (who 
explained that Mr. Boult was not a member of 
the Inetitate, but he had been asked by the 
Liverpool Architectural Society,—who had been 
asked by the Institute to furnish a paper on the 
subject,—to represent them in the matter, which 
was of interest just now inasmuch as the Liver- 
pool authorities were promoting a Bill in Parlia- 
ment with a view to legislation on the matters 
indicated. If the discussion were adjourned, 
Mr. Boult would probably be able to attend). 
The purpose of the paper (which was a very long 
one, and of which we are here only able 
to give a summary) was, as Mr. Boult said, 
the consideration of those regulations which 
govern the supply of buildings of various 
kinds, inclading essential sanitary provisions. 
Architects about to build had to be acquainted 
with an indefisite number of existing codes, 
varying according to the locality. Mr. Rawlin- 
son, 0.B., had told him there were 1,000 urban 
and 600 rural authorities. Including by-laws, 
the number of varying codes had been estimated 
at not far from 2,000. Itseemed not anreason- 
able to assume that all local peculiarities might 
be duly allowed for, anomalies disappear, and 
all practicable uniformity be substituted, in & 
neral Act. Without attempting to get rid of 
indispensable technicalities, simplicity should be 
combined with uniformity, eo that the number 
of regulations might be few and clearly under- 


that safety for the theatre-going public might | stood. 


at least be obtained which is based upon the 
principle of keeping fire out of the aaditoriam. 
As a matter of course, such additions to a 
theatre as might easily become the origin of 


fires,—for instance, private residences, store- | the 


rooms, restaurante,—would have to be excluded, 


For the practical purposes of guarding against 
fire, the stage and the auditoriam wma be con- 


to be taken. A party- therefore, w 
divides the building throughout its whole width 





Essentials ¥. Non-Essentials.—By the recog! 
tion of this principle,—namely, the avoidance of 
all confusion between essentials and matters 
desirable only,—the Model By-Laws, issued by 
Local Government Board, and other Jike 
provisions, would lose much of that minutenees 
which caused them to resemble a carefally- 

pared This topic was dwelt 00 
fo illustrative general criticisms on typical regu 
lations, to show the tendency to what the author 
deemed the excessive and at the same time 0D 
— which seemed to pervade almost 

and sanitary legislation, imposing 


net 





* The conclusion ia our next. 


and height,—which, by the bye, is the official 
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eae 
most irksome and very needless restrictions upon 
‘ t branches of trade. 
no nd for Building—The term 
Laying out La a 
doyer-crowding” had been very much abused by 
ganitarians, one of whom insisted on setting no 
more than five families om an nor wel —— 
model lodging- houses had shown 8 
dwellings 1,500 people to the acre might enjoy 
excellent health. Density of pean was to 
be measured not by area, bat by cabio space, 
which might be indefinitely tarned to better 
scoount by ventilation and cleanliness. Every 
pdditional item in the cost of a house, if not 
sssential, however desirable it might be, increased 
tha difficulty of providing indispensable accom- 
modation for the helplessly poor, and in like 
distribution of land not consistent 
manner every i" 
with wise economy, and all stractural require- 
ments not absolately requisite, should be carefully 
voided. 
Or sbuilt Areas.—By the Metropolitan Building 
Act, « dwelling-house, unless its rooms could be 
lighted and ventilated from an adjoining street 
or alley, was required to have at the-rear or side 
an open space, exclusively belonging to it, of at 
Jjeast 100 square feet. If any space were to be re- 
tained it could not well be less; but Mr. Boult’s 
ouservation had convinced him that small open 
areas, instead of conducing to health, became 
harbours for filth, which, being constantly damp, 
through exposure to rain, often fermented and 
geverated noxious effluvia. such a 
requirement hindered the erection of flate, such 
as those in Professor Cockerell’s opus magnum 
at Liverpool,—the Liverpool and London Cham- 
bers. There should be as little interference as 
possible with the convenience of the public, and 
that convenience would be better secured by 
greater width of street, when practicable. 
Besides, it was useless to provide the means of 
ventilation for people not intelligent enough to 
make use of them. Various provisions in the 
Model By-laws, the Metropolitan Bailding Act, 
the Towns Improvement Clauses Act, and in 
provincial Acts and By-laws, seemed due to two 
conspicaous and deplorable causes,—first, to the 
absence of careful and systematic inquiry into 
the reasons why certain urban and sarburban 
districts are especially healthy or unhealthy ; 
sod, seoand, to foregone conclusions proved by 
experience to be untrustworthy. 

Dinp-course.—In the absence of any really 
scientific investigation into the effect of damp- 
courses in walle, of laying concrete all over a 
building site, and of covering drain-pipes with 
coucrete, it was not possible to show their sani- 
tary necessity; and such nostrams of supersti- 
tious empirics shonld not be enforced on those 
more familiar with stractaral requirements. 
From this point of view criticisms were offered 
on the by-law framed under the Metropolitan 
Management and Building Acts Amendment Act 
of 1878, on the Model By-law, No. 17, and on 
others recently proposed by the local authority 
in Liverpool. A general regalation that effectual 
Precautions shall be adopted to prevent damp 
rising ioto any wall seemed to meet the necessi- 
ties of the case, 

Foundations. — The di bet ween 
eminent authorities on thie en provided a 
farther illustration of the difficulty of framing 
mioute rales. They seemed to show the wisdom 
of using more general language, such as that 
every site shali be thoroughly drained, and 
very building erected on @ good solid founda- 
‘on, artificial or otherwise; where requisite, 
the site should be covered with asphalte, con- 
Dae tame other suitable material. 

ruins.—The material, size, mode 
flushing, and ventilation of eke oeomion 
worthy of much more intelli 


then ‘th consideration 
they seemed to have received from the | ings. 


Sonate of various enactments. The first con- 
lion, governing every system of drainage, in- 
rored the requirement thet. all of the 
uilding should be above the sewer 
vt & be drained. Bat this involved the lia- 


legislation was 
ruina and sowere, ua wan pointed out 


in 
bing anne no less 80 the real 
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in various particulars. It seemed to follow Mr 
Boult said, from his reasonings that :—1. Trape 
should be placed as far as possible from the 
outfall, and as near as possible to the infall, so 
that the water discharged may pass away with 
the utmost possible momentum and velocity. 
2. The connexion between the infall and the 
sewer should be unbroken by any communication 
with the external air, except the ventilator ex. 
ternal to its trap, 60 that the of atmo- 
spheric air from the sewer to that ventilator 
might be as rapid as possible. 3. Wherever 

le, the pipes which convey the refase 
into the drains should be used for ventilation. 
Even where the water discharged through a ven- 
tilating-pipe from the roof, or from lavatory, 
was but small, it was still usefal, because de. 
ascending in @ spray, like lead in a shot-tower, it 
— ae - - air with which it came 
n con 6 thought e system of drains 
should be provided with “Bs Soa of flashing 
all ite branches. The Model By-laws contained 
two elaborate schemes for the ventilation of 
drains, neither of which, he argued at some 
length, was practicable under all circamstances. 
A careful examination of these by-laws dis. 
closed a compromise bet ween conflicting advisers; 
thus only could their inconsistencies be explained. 
The undue influence of members of the medical 
profession and of other theorists was palpable, 
and in the interests of true sanitary science 
iteelf it was high time architects and engineers 
should be required to assume their legitimate 
responsibilities with respect to legislation on 
such matters. 

Plumbers and Drainers.—It was not easy to 
over-rate the importance of having all plambing 
and draining well executed, but under existing 
arrangements the difficulty of securing good 
work and material was almost, if not quite, in- 
surmountable. Inthe United States plambers 
were licensed. In Liverpool none bat “ autho- 
rised ” master-plambers were allowed to under- 
take work connected with the water supply. 
Mr. Boult thought the supervision of pipes and 
fittings too minute, but the principle of licensing 
master-tradesmen for all plumbing and drainage 
seemed a good one, to which might be added 
other securities for honest workmanship, such as 
the compulsory licensing of certain artisans, 
including plambere, and foremen, gangers, or 
overlookers in charge of drainage works. If 
holders of such licences did, or allowed to be 
done, any bad or dishonest workmanship, they 
might be made liable to forfeit their certificates, 
and even to indictment for misdemeancur. 

Modes of Construction.—The provisions for 
regulating the construction of houses ought not 
to enter into such details as the ingredients of 
mortar and concrete. It would be jast as 
reasonable to specify the kind of timber or iron. 
The Model By-laws and the Metropolitan 
Building Act omitted all reference to the quality 
and strength of timber, and there seemed to be 
the like laxity as to iron. A special tribunal of 
skilled experts for each provincial district, with 
@ superior court of appeal sitting in London, 
might be appointed. To there tribunals might 
be referred all questions as to materials (old and 
new) workmanship, parti-ownership, ruinous 
stractares, ventilation, aud other sanitary quee- 
tions; possibly also cases of ancient light and 
air with other easements.* 

Classification.—The importance was shown 
of the distinct classification of buildings of every 
kind, and of an interpretation clause. The word- 
ing of the Liverpool Fire Prevention Acts, passed 
nearly forty years ago, made illegal the adoption 
of any of the modern improvements, such as 
conerete arching, solid timber blocks, or avy of 
the so-called fire-proof iron and concrete floor- 
Nor was it allowable for the doors and 
shutters to be of concrete, indurated fibrous 

® Mr. White observed, in reference to this matter, that 


ast received from Paris the Bulletin of the Société 
peers des Architectes, io which there was man a 
Decree of the Republic promolgated on the 6th o January 
las’, sppoiating @ council, which would take the title of 
“Council General of Architectare.” The council was 
of erchitects and inspectors-general of civil 
histories] monaments, and diveesan edifices. 
A IV, it was to be entrusted with the examination 
all questions (contentieur) arising in the practice of 
architec'ure and bailding-surveving; was to give advice, 
notably u competitions end their conditions, strikes 
and in the buildivg trades ; wes to appr-ve 
sévien prix) for buildiog work done for the 
to fix the rates of architects’ commission 
existing charges; and wes to jovesti- 
of all new ials and ee - 
building, methods of artaficial lighting, th 
Sion of fires, &o, There were, said 
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plaster, or other incombustible material excep! 
iren. Legislation on such subjects ought to be 
tentative, progressive, and uniform throughout 
the kingdom. 

Walls.—The rules for determining the thick. 
ness of brick walls, as given in the Metropolitan 
Bailding Act and the Model By-laws, seemed 
very complicated, and capable of being greatly 
simplified. The obvious principle was that, 
other things being equal, the thickness of walls 
should be in proportion to the height; but 
warehouses, being exposed to much rougher 
usage than dwellings, their walis must be 
stronger. Provision should also be made for 
the exceptional contingencies to which many 
public buildings were expoeed. Mr. Boult en- 
dorsed the rules in the Metropolitan Act for 
roughly adjusting the increase in strength of 
aa in proportion to the distance between 

em. 

Ruinous Structures. —Thongh the powers 
conferred upon local authorities under the 
Metropolitan Building Act, which were very 
similar to those given under the Towns Im- 
provementeCiauses Act, 1847, had long been 
found sufficient in the metropolis, the Liverpool 
authorities had actually desired to compel the 
justices to order the demolition of a structure on 
the ez parte information of their own surveyor, 
without allowing the owner to challenge his 
judgment. This was another illustration of the 
dangerous tendency in authority to become 
autocratic. 

Projections.—The rales limiting the projection 
of architectural and other features laid down 
in the Metropolitan Act seemed too stringent. 
Alternative rules were suggested. 

Exempted Buildings.—Tne trinodas necessitas 
—stability, security from fire, healthiness,— 
required for all other structures, ought to be 
imperative upon the exempted buildings aleo. 
Plans.—One of the strongest instances of the 
bureaucratic spirit inspiring the Model By-laws 
was to be found in the requisitions for plans and 
other drawings for ittended streets and build. 
ings. It was very much to be regretted that 
the extremely moderate suggestions for their 
amendment which emanated from the Institute 
of British Architects were not accepted by the 
Local Government Board. It was lamentable 
to see any department descending to such petty 
inquisitorial details,—a proceeding more like the 
officialism of some smal! foreign State than 
the reasonable requirements of a constitutional 
Government. Nothing more conclusively showed 
how mach some influential! persons had lost discre- 
tion under an irrational panic and its offspring, a 
no less irrational mavia. Every local authority 
ought to possess a plan of its district, such as is 
described in the Towns Improvement Clauses 
Act, 1847, for which a scale of 60 in. to the mile 
is specified, reference to which would render 
needless many vexatious requirements, such as 
were copiously exemplified under this head. 
Surveyors of Buildings.—Io the appointment 
of surveyors to assist the local authority in en- 
forcing the provisions of a General Building 
Act, there should be a better guarantee for 
their competency. There were cogent reasons 
against the management of local affairs by a 
Government department exclusively, but a blend- 
ing of the imperial and local systems could be 
so adjasted as to be highly beneficial. Mr. 
Boult’s preference was in favour of the system 
which had long prevailed in the metropolis, and 
was apparently justified by results. In very 
populous districts more than one surveyor would 
be required, whilst, where there was little build- 
ing, districts might be grouped together. In 
any caee, the gentlemen selected should hold 
certificates of competency from the Institute of 
British Architects. In winding up his paper, 
Mr. Boalt reminded his audience that the enact- 
ments reviewed were meant to confer on the 
local authority great powers for the public good, 
bat the manifest lack of what lawyers term 
reciprocal covenants led one to ask, Quis custo- 
diet custodes? In the interest of the public 
health, and on other grounds, & simple and in- 
expensive method of bringing peccant autho- 
rities to book was an absolate necessity. For, 
however perfect, structural and sanitary enact- 
ments were utterly worthless if not enforced 
with uniformity, impartiality, — oe 

ing bia fall appreciation of the distinc- 
oe of beving bana’ sabed to undertake the 
task he had now completed to the best of his 
ability, the author trusted that any omissions 
or defects in his tentative essay would be largely 
rectified in the discussion. If a uniform system 
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arrangement of buildings was essential, the 
first step was to determine the principles on 
which that system should be framed, and to 
these he had sought to direct attention. 

In the discussion which followed, 

Mr. Gordon Smith, Architect to the Local 
Government Board, said that while Mr. Boult’s 
paper contained much with which he cordially 
agreed, it contained a great deal with which he 
could not agree. Mr. Boult had taken exception 
to some of the Model By-laws issued by the 
Loca! Government Board, but was apparently 
unaware that they were based on the require- 
ments of the Pablic Health Act. Mr. Boult 
seemed to have overlooked the fact that the 
by-laws were intended to be progressive, and 
to meet the wants of buildings not yet 
erected. As to Mr. Boult’s contention that it 
was unnecessary to require that water-closets 
should be placed against external walls, he (Mr. 
Gordon Smith) was quite prepared to maintain 
that the requirement in question was a most 
unecessary and important one. 

Mr. Lacy W. Ridge spoke of the unnecessary 
demands made upon arehitects by the by-laws 
of local Boards for complete sete of drawings, 
and related how, on a recent occasion, he had 
not only declined to comply with such a demand, 
but had eo fully convinced the Board that it was 
unnecessary and unreasonable, that in fature 
sueh demands would not be made, at any rate 
by the Board in question, on other arehitects. 
In too many instances sets of drawings sent in 
compliance with local by-laws were merely 
pigeon-holed by the surveyor,—not, it was to be 
hoped, with the intention of ever using them 
for his own purposes. In conclusion, Mr. Ridge 
moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Boult for his 


per. 

“eS E. C. Robins, in seconding the motion, 
eaid the paper contained a great deal of valu- 
able and suggestive matter for contemplation, 
and he had no doubt that if the diseussion were 
to be adjourned, a profitable evening could be 
spent, and perhaps Mr. Gordon Smith would be 
able to attend again and enter more fally into 
the matter than it was then possible todo. He 
thought that the majority of the members of 
the Institute might disagree with Mr. Boalt on 
gome points, but he thought they would agree 
with him in the mzin. 

Mr. White moved, and Mr. Macvicar Anderson 

seconde4, a vote of thanks to Colonel Prender- 
gaet for having assisted ix the reading of the 
vw; per. 
The Chairman said he certainly could not 
agree with Mr. Boult in his apzarently depre- 
ciatory remarks about damp-provf courses. This 
was a matter to which he (the chairman) had 
paid very great attention, and he not only was 
prepared to insist upon horizontal damp-courses, 
bat, in certain cases, upon vertical damp-courees, 
formed by leaving a cavity in the wall and filling 
it with asphalte as the work proceeded. He had 
repeatedly tested the efficacy of such a method 
of construction. One instance was in the offices 
in Scotland-yard for the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sionere, built by him about five-and-twenty years 
ago. There they had to go down about 25 ft. 
throngh a mass of what was little better than 
Thames slash. The deep basements there were 
foand to be perfectly dry, and were used, not 
only for storage purposes, bat for some of the 
departmental work. He might say that in this 
case the outside wall was 14 in. thick, the inside 
wall 9 in. thick, with a 2-in. cavity between 
them filled with asphalte, which held so tena- 
ciously to the brickwork as to unite the two 
walls into one solid structare. 

The discussion was then adjourned. 








THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 


Tue Stadents’ Preliminary Examination for 
1882 was held in the Hall of the Institution on 
the 24th and 25th ult. The passing of this 
examination is the condition of enrolment ia the 
clase of students. Of the thirty candidates who 
entered, the following, whose names are given 
alphabetically, satisfied the examiners, viz. :— 

F. A. Bonter, London; &. V. D. Bousfield, 

W. G. R. Bousfield, Eanes J. Pg Sor Seaderlona’ 
A. Brymer, London ; 8. Ciarke, London ; W.T. A. Cross 
London; W. Day, Maidstone; H. A Drew, Exeter; 
R. G. Grey, Loudon ; L. G. Hasia-k, New Barnet; G. A. 
eer. aay ah H. E. Moore, London; J, H. 
Bandie Tavistock; #. W. Welah, London? © 

ese Candidates will be expected to present 
themselves for the fina! (technical) examination 
at or near the close of their student course. 


* Passed at the head of the list, 





A CHAT WITH YOUNG ARCHITECTS 
ABOUT SPEOLFICATIONS. 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Ar the ordinary fortnightly meeting of this 
Association, held on Friday, the 3rd inst., Mr. 
Aston Webb, president, in the chair, several gen- 
tlemen were nominated for election as members. 

With regard to the Saturday afternoon visits 
to buildings in progress, Mr. W. H. Atkin Berry, 
one of the hon. secretaries, gave notice that all 
members who wish to be present on those occa- 
sions must provide themselves with passes (for 
the current session), and must be prepared to 
produce them when called upon. Any member 
may obtain a pass on application to either of 
the secretaries. 

Mr. Ewan Christian then proceeded to give 
an address (more especially to the junior mem- 
bers of the Association) on the writiog of speci- 
fications. He said that when asked to givea 
lecture on the subject, it at once brought to his 
mind very vividly the recollection that specifica- 
tions were one of the bugbears of his youth. He 
remembered perfectly well, though it was not 
less than fifty years ago, the horror with which 
he once regarded a specification, and he recol- 
lected speaking to the elderly gentleman who 
was at the head of the office ia which he was 
articled, and asking him with great trepidation 
whether he should ever be obliged to write such 
documents, which appeared to him then to be 
unintelligible piecesof jargon. He was acheery 
old fellow, and he made reply, “ You never know 
what you can do till you try!” And so he had 
found. And it was also true that one never 
knew what he could not do until he had tried 
and failed. His subject was “ A Chat with the 
Younger Members of the Association on Speci- 
fications,” and he proposed, firstly, to eay a few 
words on epecifications in general; secondly, to 
take up one in particular and go through its 
general provisions; and afterwards to make 
some few observations on some methods of 
acquiring the necessary knowledge for writing 
such documents. Possibly some of his young 
friends might think he had chosen a very dry 
subject to discourse upon, and his elder brethren 
might deem him a bore for talking about an 
every day business of which they probably knew as 
mach as himself. He must ask the forbearance 
of both, and would endeavour, in the treatment 
of his theme, neither to be dry to the young nor 
wearisome to theirelders. Now, in the carrying 
out of an architect’s design, the specification, pro- 
perly considered, was the very pith and marrow 
of the building operation. The first sketches 
might be said to represent the poetical or inven- 
tive part of the work ; the working drawings 
and thespecification, which should al ways go hand 
in band, were the hard and laborious filliog-out 
and filling-in of the first ideas, and each would 
have ita compensation for the man who really 
loved his work, and who was content to carry it 
all throngh by himself. It had fallen to his (the 
speaker's) lot to read many specifications from 
many hands. The mach-lamented President of 
the Institute, Mr. Street, had very truly said 
that en architect was known by the work he 
executed, and so, also, something about him 
could be known by hie specification. He would 
describe some with which he had made acquaint- 
ance. First, there was the careless specifica- 
tion, the production, possibly, of the man who 
thought his art so high that he could not con- 
descend to things so low, and so gave himself 
no trouble in the matter, wrote in the loosest 
possible fashion a few vague sentences, and 
necessarily, in consequence, ran the risk of heavy 
bills for “extras,” and of giving much general 
disaatisfaction. He hoped there were no sach 
specification writera present. Next, there was 
the uncertain specification, from the man who, 
a at Sat cae lone a 
vague, suc each were 
to be done “as the architect may 
direct,” or that everything was to be done that 
was or ought to be necessary for the completion 
of the work, whether mentioned or not. But 


chance for wild estimates and after- ! 
Then there was the surveyor’s 

which he always kuew by the clause, “ Provide 
water for the work,”—as if it could be 
without water! If everything had to be 
vided, why should water be so specially 
tioned? This was generally a practical and 
dissecting specification, but with no warmth or 


geniality about it. Thenthere wasthe muddled 





specification, which it was a positive torture to 


did his work thoroughly well, wasted no time, 
and had no di in settling his accounts at 
the conclusion. ly, there was the well. 
written and properly descriptive specification, 
the writer of which evidently enjoyed his work, 
wrote it con amore, revelled in the pictares he 
summoned up as he went on, and filled his pages 
with sketches to illastrate his words. Sach 
specifications were a real pleasure to read, 
because one saw that the writer was brimful of 
happiness in doing his work, as all ought to be 
if their work was to be done really well. Now, 
these were not fancy pictares, for he could fit 
most of them to practising architects, but he 
only quoted them as illustrations of the fact that 
specifications were not necessarily dry, and were 
certainly not wanting as indications of character. 
But now, to take @ more serious and, he hoped, 
instractive view: What was a specification, and 
who could write one so that it should be useful ? 
Let them consider the ordeals which the doca- 
ment had to encounter. First of all, it had to 
satisfy the client,—not, possibly, for his own 
reading, but to defend his interests in the work 
which the architect had been entrusted to do for 
him. It should be remembered that clients 
sometimes attached strange meanings to doubt- 
fal descriptions. Secondly, it had to be pat 
before the builder, who, if he were an honest 
man, would do his best to carry ont its pro. 
visions faithfally and well; but if he were a 
ecamp, he would try to evade them at every 
turn, and would be sare to go through any loop- 
hole that had been left. Thirdly, it had often. 
times to be interpreted by workmen; they 
might be intelligent or they might be the 
reverse, and then, woe to the man whose work 
was slightly done. It was all very well to put 
in a clanse that the architect was to be the sole 
jadge of everything; so he ought to be, but if 
he bad left room for misinterpretation, aad 
mistakes were consequently made, as ar honest 
man he ought to decide against himself, and not 
blame the workman. Lastly, together with the 
drawings, the specification had to be the basis 
of @ contract. Some employers, and possibly 
some architects, thought that the contract was 
the lawyer's work exclasively, and that he was 
to be responsible if anything went wrong ; bat 
he (Mr. Christian) said “No!” The lawyer 
might put in his stringent clauses, might pro- 
vide for bondemen, and set down penalties to be 
exacted in due course; but if the specification 
was imperfect, the foundation dee a 
and all the phrases wer 
= not make it Fur Not that be despised 
the lawyer's work,—far from it; it might be, 
and was, in many cases, very necessary, but the 
i and the drawings were the real 
basis of contract, and the general conditions 
might be fairly left to the lawyer, though not 
even those without the architect’s o9-operation. 
A speci then, was, or ought to be, 4 
document which should fully and completely ¢e- 
scribe the architect’s intentions, illustrated by 
the dra of what was to be done from 
the time the first sod to the 
delivery of the key of the finished work into 
the owner's hand. That was what a specif- 
anges Be be. Who was the man who 
it? “Oh,” perhaps some of his 
would say, “the surveyor; he is the 
who must know all about it; he dissects 
describes its hones aad sinews, a 
with flesh, ) ne course 1% 
the builder’s hands. 
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most important, for the excavator wa. the 
found out what the architect was 
to build upon. Bat it should be remem. 
that the excavator might go too deep as 
deep enough, On clay such as had 


they could not do their © 
as A be plain, 
thought, that so 


design was out 
individuality was to be exem 
be to his life’s end. een oe it to be ga 
d that he was spea young men, w 
bered tha me rho 


were older they might 


assistance of others; but to do so effectively, 
and to depute with propriet: , they must be 
masters of the work in allite 
would ask, Who was the person who could 
write a specification? Not the careless man; 
not the man who was vague and did not know 
his own mind; not the man who, like Nebuchad. 
nezzar in his dream, expected the builders to 
interpret what he could not himself describe ; 
not the muddle-headed man, for the sooner that 
gentlemen left the architectural profession the 
better for himself and foreverybody else. Lord 
Bacon, amongst his many wise words, said, 
“ Reading maketh a fall man; conversation, a 
ready man; writing, an exact man,’ which 
might be thus paraphrased to meet the special 
requirements of the architectaral profession : 
“Reading makes the fall man; sketching, the 
ready man; specification-writing and drawing, 
the exact man”; and an architect’s work, if it 
was to be worth anything at all, must needs be 
exact. The essential elements of epecification- 
writing, then, were:—knowledge, not only of 
theory, bat of practice; method; conciseness 
clearness of description; and 
Now, in that view of its requirements he would 
take up the second part of his subject and go 
through a specification. 
course, allow him to speak about every detail, 
and it would be wearisome rather than profit- 
able if he were to attempt to do so. 
detail was the subject for the class, and he 
would, therefore, eo far as possible, confine his 
remarks t> general principles and points of 
importance, and would take up the work 
of building in the regular order according 
to which it would ordinarily proceed from 
the foundation to the finish. 
always be remembered that a specification could 
never be properly written as a thing apart. 
Drawings and specification should advance 
together; and there was nothing more usefal 
than for the architect to have his specification 
headings all prepared, and, as his drawings 
proceeded, to note for each trade what he found 
it necessary to describe in writing. He might, 
if he preferred (and it was an exceedingly 
practice), make his drawings themselves the 
vehicle for mach of his description, and so lessen 
the bulk of his separate writing, bat, neverthe- 
less, this practice would mot supersede the 
general notes, because some things must be 
described which could not be represented on 
Now, inasmuch as it was probab 
that for one man who might be called upon to 
erect & public building or any other large struc- 
tare, fifty might be asked to design and build a 
house, he would base the remainder of his 
remarks on that probability, and as briefly as 
possible show what had to be done. He would 
take the case of a house in the country, on a 
e, because it would be pleasanter 
go into the fields than to bother 
themselves with all the difficalties of town build. 
ing, such as the rights of light, the district sur- 
politan or local Boards, and all 
A to which town architects were 
heirs. Not that such difficulties were to be 
shirked when it was n 
The house he would 


found that a bed of clay overlaid an untold 
depth of silt, and if the excavator were allowed 
to remove that bed of clay he ruined the site, so 
far as regarded ite capacity for building, or at 
any rate he entailed an enormous extra ex- 
pense upon the building owner. Hence the 
work of the excavator should be carefully con- 
sidered by the architect, and should not be dis- 
missed in a summary manner, as was too often 
Sometimes, the site of a building 
was covered to some depth with vegetable soil. 
The excavator was often directed by the speci- 
fication to take a foot off the surface in such 
cases, bat that was frequently not enough; 
because if any part of the soil over which 
@ building was erected contained vegetable 
growth, dry rot would be liable to assert its 
destructive and insidious power. He seldom 
saw in specifications any provision for re- 
moving the ground excavated to such position 
outside the walls as to form terraces or other 
features of the garden. Forethought in regard 
to this matter would cause proper instructions 
to be given to the excavator as to the disposal 
of the earth excavated. Instead of specifying 
that it was to be wheeled so many “ rans” from 
the house, the particular spot or spots should be 
specified. Of course, if the foundation were a 
bad one, the architect would have to specify 
concrete, but he should carefully consider the 
kind of concrete which it would be best to use, 
in view of the nature of the soil and the 
qualities of the materials available. Whenever 
they were building on clay, his advice was never 
to use anything but lias lime or Portland cement 
concrete. He need hardly add that if a well 
had to be provided it should be kept away from 
the drains, especially in sandy or gravelly soils. 
With regard to the work of the Bricklayer, it 
ought never to be forgotten that brickwork 
should vary in its mode of execution according 
to the season. Consequently, a specification for 
brickwork to be executed in the summer should 
differ in its wording to one for brickwork to be 
For instance, it would 
to use the same quantity of 
water io building walls in winter as in summer. 
In summer a great deal of water might be 
used,—the more the better, and the wetter the 
season the better. Walls should aleo be tho- 
roughly grouted in the summer, but during four 
or five months of the winter not a drop of 
grouting should be used. A damp-proof course 
should, of course, be provided, and if it was 
desired to secure basements which should be of 
value, because dry, for storage purposes, 
tio mpi should be provided 
to any height required, in addition to the usual 
horizontal damp-proof course. Sach vertical 
damp-proof course might be made in the follow- 
ing way : The walls, above the horizontal damp- 
proof course above the footings, should be built 
hollow, say with a 1} in. or 2 in. cavity, but not 
by ties of any kind. 
cavity should be completely filled in, as the work 
, with boiling asphalte, which when cold 
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which they ensured, but they required to be 
built with very great care. He sometimes 
saw hollow walls so drawn as that, while 
the central portions of the walls were hollow, 
at the window openings and at the quoins 
they were solid. Through these strips the 
wet would drive, and the walls would always 
be damp there. Some people recommended 
that hollow walls should be built of 44 in. work 
outside and 9 in. work inside, and theoretically 
they were right, because practical requirements, 
such as strength to bear the superincumbent 
floors and the roof, made it desirable to have 
the thicker walls inside; but in such walls 
the use of anything in the shape of iron ties 
could not be too strongly deprecated. Iron 
ties so used speedily decayed by rust, and 
then the whole structure on which they de- 
pended became as rotten as a pear. The 
best thing in the way of hollow walls was a 
double thickness of 9 in. work, with a 3 in. 
cavity between, the walls being bonded at short 
intervals with continuous courses of brick im- 
pervious to moistare. A wall, 1 ft. 9 in. thick, 
built in this way, combined the advantages of a 
solid wall with those of a hollow one. Sucha 
wall was the driest and best that could be built, 
and it had another advantage of no small im- 
portance. Having to build a large house in 
the country, in which all the external walla were 
to be constructed in this manner, it so hap. 
pened that he could not get the external 
stonework in time. He, therefore, determined 
to build the inner parts of the external walls first, 
in cement, with the bonding courses projecting 
out all the way up. By this means he had got 
the roof on, the floor joists laid, and could get 
the internal work generally well forward, and be 
was going at his leisure, when the stone was 
ready, to build the outside parts of the external 
wall. Thus time would be saved, and his client 
would be able to enter upon a perfectly dry house 
as soon as the work was finished. In smaller 
hollow waile, obtained by 9-in. and 4}-in. thick- 
nesses, iron bond must be used, but it would not 
do merely to specify, as was too often done, that 
the hollow walls were “to be properly bonded 
by iron.” Such a stipulation would lead the 
builder to say, “Oh, hoop-iron will do for 
them.” But it would not do. The specification 
should state how many pieces of bond were 
required, their dimensions, distance apart, &c. 
This point was one of many which illustrated 
the extreme importance of architects making 
the descriptions in their specifications in every 
respect absolately accurate. It was only fair 
to the builder that he should be told before be 
began his work what he was expected todo. If 
an architect desired to go upon the modern 
principle of ventilating the space under floors, 
with the view of preventing dry-rot, such 
ventilation should be thorough. It was often 
specified that air bricks should be inserted 
in the walls beneath the floor, but perhaps only 
six were named for a whole house. To place one 
of these small openings here and there was 
absurd, for, however disposed, they were so 
few in number that they must leave a con- 
siderable area of the under side of the joists 
and boards in corners and recesses unventi- 
lated, and therefore liable to attacks of dry- 
rot. Dry-rot was a foe to the architect and 
builder which could not be too strictly guarded 
against. In sleeper walls there were generally 
a great many bricks wasted. They could be 
built pigeon-hole fashion with equal strength, 
and if so constructed would permit of the freer 
circulation of air beneath floors. He advised 
his hearers not to put impracticable clauses 
in their specifications, such as “ Every brick 
used is to be a whole brick.” When he saw 
that clause he was quite sure that it was written 
by a young man. While, in foundations, such a 
clause might fairly be insisted on, for the walls 
above ground there must be used what brick- 
layers termed “ closers.” There was no necessity 
to have so many solid bricks if the bond were 
good. Another clause often seen in specifica- 
tions was to the effect that “ every fourth coarse 
ia to be gronted.” Why only every fourth 
course? If bricks were properly bedded, such 
a clause must needs be absurd. The now 
fashionable brick facing-work, very finely and 
smootbly jointed in putty, might be pretty, but 
it was hardly brickwork, for unless the backing 
were to be set in Portland cement it could not 
be made sound. Mortar could not be used for 
the joints, because if of sufficient thickness 
there would be unequal settlement. The best 
brickwork that could be seen anywhere in the 
world was that of the Romans, which was 
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characterised by good thick joints of honest sort 
of stuff in the shape of mortar that was not 
afraid of coming to the surface. The brickwork 
introduced by Datch William was not brick- 
work at all; it was toy-work, and inconsistent 
with sound building. He was supposing that 
the house which he was taking as an illustration 
was built in the summer, and therefore that all 
the joints were finished as the work proceeded, 
so that there was nove of that horrid after- 
smearing with black pointing which was so 
mach to be condemned. The proper building of 
the flues and chimneys was av important point, 
practically and artistically. He thonght that 
any architect who so ill-designed his chimneys 
that they needed the aid of “ tallboys,” cowls, 
and other monstrosities to enable them to do 
their work, was a discredit to his profession. It 
was perfectly easy to build them so as to carry 
off the emoke perfectly. In a house of any size, 
while the architect was planning his chimneys, 
he should not forget to provide a spare fiue or 
two. If they were not used as chimneys, 
they would often be found very useful as 
ventilating shafts to carry off heated air. 
Speaking of chimneys, on the outside of 
the roof they should always be provided 
with a damp-proof course worked in just above 
the tiles. Being only of 4}-in. work, unlees pro- 
tected in this way the water would soak down 
and damage the ceilings and walls of the upper 
rooms, Between the months of October and 
March chimneys above the roof should 
always be built in cement. The subject of 
Drainage was often dismissed in a sentence or 
two in a specification, but the drainage works of 
a building should be described with the greatest 
possible particularity, and their execution looked 
after with the same degree of care. One very 
important clause which it was desirable and 
necessary to insert in a specification would com- 
mend itself to all who knew the extent to 
which each individual tradesman employed on 8 
building felt himself at liberty to destroy or 
injare the work that had been done by others. 


It was to the effect that the contractor | 
should suffer nothing to be done to the neglect | 
or injury of the appearance or stability of any | 


walls and solid piers, never thought of adequately 
covering the building, but frequently put @ 
thin roof of slate or tiles, boarded on the under 
side, over it. It was futile to expect to warm a 
building so roofed. He was a strong advocate for 
hollow roofs, i.¢., roofs in which a space or spaces 
could be left between the outer and inner surfaces. 
A great deal could be done in this way in & very 
small space. If the space between the outside 
of the roof and the ceiling or interior surface 
could be divided laterally so as to form two or 
three air-epaces, 0 much the better. For sach 
internal division a thatch made of straw, or, pre- 
ferably, of Norfolk reeds, could be used, and 
nothing could exceed the warmth and comfort of 
such roofs. Tiles were greatly to be preferred to 
slates for covering, not only on account of their 
superior warmth, but becauee if one got broken or 
displaced another could be slipped in easily, but 
to replace a broken slate it was necessary very 
often to strip off a large number, which was an 
expensive process, owing to the liability of 
breakage of old slates at the nail-holes. When 
the architect was specifying hie Joiners’ Work, 
he should mentally go into every room of 
his building and see what its requiremente 
were, utilising every nook and cranny to 
the best advantage. It was a very important 
matter to have all joinery and woodwork pre- 
pared in advance, and of well-seasoned wood. 
There was one point in connexion with this to 
which architects did not give sufficient atten- 
tion, and that was as to the proper time to put 
the joinery work into a building. It was very 
destractive to put well-seasoned joinery into a 
building the brickwork and plaster of which 
was reeking with moisture, for, however well- 
seasoned the wood used under such circumstances 
might be, it would inevitably absorb some of the 
moisture and swell, and then, when the build- 
ing got dry, would shrink and gape at the joints. 
Builders, owing to this, were often unjustly 
blamed for using unseasoned timber, but the 
real cause of its shrinkage was undue haste 





and disregard of season in building. Good 
building could not be done hurriedly and with- 
out regard to season. The man who wanted a 
house well built should get his brickwork up 


brickwork or other work, and that he should and the roof on by the end of October. The 


allow no damage to accrue to the job throngh | 
the inadvertence or carelessness of other trades. | 


men. With regard to the work of the Mason, 


it was @ common clause in specifications that the | 
stonework was to be tied together with iron) 
The first | 
question that had to be anewered before such a 


cramps and dowels everywhere. 


bnilding should then be left to stand in carcass 
fully exposed to draughts until March or the 
beginning of April, whenthe plasterer should 
come in, and after his work was dry the joinery 
could be put in and the house be properly finished 
and dry and fit to live in by August or September. 
It was acommon stipulation in specifications 


clause was written was, Were the dowels and that all wood was “to be clear of sap,” but this 
cramps necessary? In his opinion, they were | was not always strictly interpreted to mean 
not. Indeed, he was firmly convinced that | what it eaid, and he had found it desirable in his 


more often than not they were absolutely 
injurious to the work. He had seen a good 
deal of old masorry, and had seen very few 
iron cramps except where the work had failed 
in consequence of their use. Masonry might 
be joggle-jointed securely with sharp pebbles, 
but the use of so perishable a material as 
iron for cramps was highly objectionable, for 
owing to swelling caused by the oxidation of the 
metal it burst the stonework, as was to be seen 
in classical churches and other buildings. 
With regard to the work of the Carpenter, 
® good rule to remember was never to 
put @ piece of timber into the walls which 
could be kept ont of them. Very fre- 
quently, he was sorry to say, he had drawings 
sent to him in which the ends of joists were 
built into the walls close to the ground-!ine. 
It was a capital plan, when building in very ex- 
posed positions, and where stone was availiable, 
to use & good corbel-course, formed of stones 
going right through the walls of the outer 
face, but forming a projecting ledge inside, 
on which the floor-plates could be placed. 
Sach a corbel-course, when used to carry the 
plates of the upper floors, could be made to form 
® good architectural feature in the shape of a 
cornice to the room below. In regard to roofs, 
it was frequently specified that the gutters were 
to be laid “with all necessary falls and drips.” 
It would be just as easy to specify the exact 
extent of fall and drip required, and yet archi- 
tects of large buildings were content to nse 
such @ vague clause as the one just mentioned. 
With regard to roof coverings, be agreed with 
what had been said at the previous meeting se 
to the superior warmth and comfort of tiles. 
The roo's of houses, and of charches more parti. 
cularly, were but too often inadequate to pro- 
—_ protect the buildings which they covered 
rom the extremes of hot and cold. People, when 





they were building « church, with its substantial 


epecifications to add a note or memorandum to 
the following effect :—“ It is to be clearly under- 
stood that this clanse means what is expressed 
therein, in a sense rigidly exact, and that all sap. 
wood is to be cut ont in whatever form it may 
appear.” With regard to floors, he never returned 
from @ journey on the Continent without being 
disgusted with the floors to be found at home. It 
was an extremely rare thing to find a decent floor 
in England nowadays, but oa the continent and on 
the other side of the Atlantic such a thing asa bad 
floor was rarelyseen. People in England had been 
spoiled by the rage for building houses cheaply, 
and they had in consequence to be content 
with floors which they were obliged to cover up 
with carpets. The Americans knew what good 
joinery was, and all the floors of their good 
houses were laid upon the following principle :— 
They covered the joists with ordinary boards as 
a foundation, and over these they put a superior 
floor covering, not necessarily parquetry, but 
of well-prepared boards, without a particle 
of sap, and without a single nail being 
visible. For the first twelve months they were 
simply tacked, as it was termed, to the boards 
beneath them, and were afterwards nailed down 
through the edges, so that the heads of the nails 
did not appear on the surface. We could not 
show such floors, unless we used parquetry. He 
understood that the late Thomas Cubitt used the 
method of flooring just referred to. One very 
1mportant point that should never be neglected in 
regard to ground floors was to see that every 
particle of wood-shavings and sawdust was re- 
moved from the surface of the ground, for where 
the ground was damp or likely to become so, 
shavings and sawdust would afford a rearing- 
place for dry-rot, which would grow and spread 
over the whole of the joists and the underside 
of the boards. With regard to Plumber's 
Work, many important public and otber build. 
ings had great deal of money expended 
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upon them for ornamentation in the shape of 
moulded and carved work, while at the same 
time cast-iron eaves gutters, rain-water heads 
and down-pipes were used. Iron used for such 
purposes would not last balfacentary, even though 
continually painted. Wherever possible, lead 
should be used instead of iron. It was capable 
of very artistic treatment, as could be seen in 
many old examples, and it was undoubtedly a 
correct principle that utilitarian featares such 
as he had mentioned should be made orra. 
mental. After passing in review the work of 
the painter, glazier, and other tradesmen, and 
the way in which it should be specified to be 
done,—instancing, inter alia, the way in which 
workmen not only in these trades but in other 
trades would sometimes play tricks in order to 
bring discredit upon the clerk of works or fore. 
man,*—Mr. Christian concluded his address by 
urging upon young architects the importance of 
giving time when they were young to mastering 
all details of ical construction, s0 as to 
enable them to write or dictate the terms of 
their own specifications. Unless they mastered 
these details when they were young they would 
be bunglers all through their career. He strongly 
advised young architects who were qualified to 
act as clerks of works to give two or three 
years of their early career in superintending, 
in detail, the erection of buildings, and ridi- 
culed @ young man who, while he thought he 
should like to do that kind of work, “did not 
want to do anything unbecoming a gentleman,” 
explaining, on being questioned, that he meant 
he “should not like to do anything in which he 
could not wear gloves.” (!) 

Mr. Christian’sa addrese, which was inter. 
spersed with several amusing personal remi- 
niscences, and which made allusion to a great 
many points of detail which want of space 
precludes us from noticing, was not con. 
claded until an unusually late hour (for the 
Association), and there was only time for a 
very brief discussion, in the course of which 
Mr. Pink moved a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Christian, and this being duly seconded and 
carried, the meeting terminated. 








SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


Tue first ordinary meeting of the Society of 
Engineers for the present year waa held on 
Monday, the 6th inst., in the Society’s Hall, 
Victoria-street, Westminster. The premiums 
having been presented, Mr. Jabez Church, 
M. Inst. C.E., the newly-elected president for 
1882, delivered an inaugural address. He 
especially touched upon those branches of the 
profession with which his own prectice is more 
immediately connected, viz., sanitery engineering 
and gas and water supply. With regard to sani- 
tation, he remarked that that subject was in the 
past a matter which was considered to be more 
or less beneath the dignity of the civil engineer, 
and utterly unworthy of the consideration of the 
general public; but in these days it is found 
@ distinct branch of engineering science, and 
the public took # keen interest in sanitary 
matters. Mr. Charch referred to the pollation 
of the Thames at the sewage outfalle, and ex- 
pressed his opinion that before long some sters 
must be taken to improve the sanitary condition 
at this part of the river. With regard to the 
London water-supply, he thought the sooner the 
Government took the matter in hand the better, 
as the value of the companies’ property was 
steadily on the increase. 








At St. Alban’s Abbey, a few minutes before 
the commencement of afternoon service on 
Sunday, the 1}-ton weight of new chimes fell 
a distance of 24 ft., on to the lower ceiling. 
The ceiling was not pierced by the weight, but 
one of the painted panels was splintered, and 
several pieces of wood fell into the body of the 
charch. One received injury to the 
skull, and another an injury to the arm. In 
consequence of the accident, neither an after- 
noon nor evening service was held. The new 
chimes were erected only last summer. They 
fell owing to the wire attached to the weight 


giving way on Sunday. 
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THE INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH OF SAN JUAN DE LOS REYES, TOLEDO. 
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TERIOR OF THEC HORCH OF SAN JUAN 
DE LOS REYES, TOLEDO. 


Tue Charch of San Jaan de los ars tangs 

gocount of its architectaral aa ag 
ked upon 88 the most interesting ifice 
a to public worship in the imperial city 
if Toledo, next to ite magnificent ye gt eee It 
forms an annexe tO the monastery 0’ same 
and was erected dariog the reign and by 


pane, eG ary 
f the Catholic kings, who i 
re commnnnlly of Franciscan ana of 
the fifteenth centary. The interior of the 
charch (of which we give a view in our present 
namber), a8 well as ite sumptuous portal, de. 
signed by Covarrubias and completed in 1610, 
is a good example of the styles which prevailed 
in Spain at those periods. The Charch of San 
Jersaimo del Prado, which still exists in Madrid, 
although in a ruinons state, offers in its archi. 
tectaral lines many related features to the 
Toledo edifice. The cloisters of the convent are 
mentioned as marvels of art; unfortunately 
they were totally destroyed by fire in 1808. 
Serving as a record of the times in which it was 
erected, the fagade of the ebarch is adorned by 
a number of chains, which were carried by 
Christian captives in Granade, afterwards 


liberated. 


NEW HOUSE, CARRINGTON, 
NOTTINGHAM. 


Tus house has recently been erected in 
Pelham-road, Carrington, near Nottingham. 
Toe ground-plan is illastrated. There ia an 
extensive basement story, with wine, coal, 
beer, and store cellars, larder, &c. The upper 
for bas @ bath-room, water-closet, boxz-room, 
basides a number of bed-rooms, The wash- 
house, servants’ water-closet, dast and ashes 
pita, &o., are in a yard at the rear. The mate- 
rials used are copper-mould bricks from Lough. 
borough for the face work. The terra-cotta 
was manafactured by James Brown & Co., of 
London, The stone-dressings are entirely of 
Red Corsehill stone. Whitland Abbey green 
slates are used for the cevering of the roof. 
The billiard-room and bed-room fire-places are in 
American walnut, and the best doors and stair- 
case are in pitch pine and walnut. The total 
cost ia abont 1,8001, 

The works bave been done by Messrs. Bell & 
Son, contractors, under the direct supervision of 
the architect, Mr. A. Marshall, Nottingham. 


IN 














TIE CHURCH OF ST. MARY, STONE, 
KENT. 


Store, Stantane, or Stanes, as it was an- 
ciently called, is @ small village on the south 
bank of the Thames, about half a mile from 
Greenhithe, and three miles from Dartford. 

The church, which is well known as a beanti- 
fal specimen of thirteenth-centary work, at 
present consiste of @ chancel, with a chantry 
acd vestry on the north side; a nave, with 
western tower; and north and sonth aisles pro- 
longed to the western face of the tower It was 
restored about twenty years sgo by the late 
highly esteemed professor at the Royal Academy, 
Mr. Street; and at that time he published a fall 
and interesting account of the church, from 
which it appears certain that the work dates from 
the time of Lawrence de St. Martin, bishop of 
Rochester from 1251 to 1274, who possessed a 
residence and estate of some value at Stone. 

It was during the time of Lawrence de St. 
Martin's episcopate that the chief portion of 
Westminster Abbey was built, and the evidence 
of timilarity between the work at Stone and 
Westminster is so marked that it may safely be 
Cop)sctured that the same hands were employed 
in both places, Mr. Street, in his description of 
the church, says,—“ For @ village church its 
character ig Unusually sumptuous and ornate, 
“rd perhaps there is no example of any First 
Pointed building in England in which the grace 
- delicacy which characterise the atyle have 
4 carried to greater perfection. It is impos- 
, © to speak too bigbly of the workmanship or 
aie of every part, and close as is its 
at Weer many points to our glorious Abbey 


The early church 


‘chancel and nave, pat ham pew 
possibly & western tower. The lower part 








THE BUILDER. 


of the present western tower and the prolon 
tion of the aisles are not, I tullete, ehtlior tee 
the middle of the fourteenth century, though in 
the western bay on the north side there is & good 
Early doorway which probably was the original 
west doorway of the church. 

The vestry on the north side of the chancel 
was added in the fourteenth centary, and in the 
sixteenth the Wilsbyre chantry was added in 
- space between the vestry and east end of 

The upper part of the tower is v. rand 
of a later date; probably it was rebeils aus the 
fire, which Hasted says occurred on the 14th 
day of January, 1633, caused by lightning, when 
“the roof and steeple were burnt.” 

The exterior of the church is exceedingly simple, 
the windows of the aisle having only chamfersand 
& label over them ; the buttresses, too, are very 
plain, all the richness of detail being reserved 
for the interior ; and a most remarkable feature 
in the design of the interior is the way in which 
the whole of the work gradually increases in 
yer of detail end beauty from the west to 

east. 

In the western bay the arches of the arcade 
are only moulded, and the windows of the aisles 
are simply coupled lancets, with a quatrefoil 
above, and a chamfered internal arch and label, 
without any carving. 

In the middle bay the arches are moulded, but 
more richly than the last, and the windows of 
the same shape; but the internal arches and 
quatrefoils are moulded, and the internal jambs 
are finished with a stone shaft, with moulded 
base and carved capital, and the label is en- 
riched with “ dog teeth,” and is terminated wth 
carved heads. 

In the eastern bay the arches are richly 
moulded, and the centre of the soffit has a large 
dog - tooth enrichment, making it much more 
ornate than the other arches. The windows are 
the same as before, except that the quatrefoil 
is not moulded, and instead of an ordinary 
internal arch, the windows in this bay have 
richly-moulded tracery on the inner face of the 
wall, standing clear of the window proper, 
though correspondingly of two lights, with 
& quatrefoil over (see longitudinal section). The 
jambs have each two shafts, one marble and 
one stone, and the centre is supported by a 
detached marble shaft. The capitals to the 
shafts in the jambs are carved, and there are 
carved bosses in the spandrels of the south 
window. 

The east window of the sonth aisle is of two 
lights only, with two marble shafts in each 
jamb, and an engaged stone shaft to the mallion. 

The east window of the north aisle is richer 
than any other in the body of the charch. It is 
of four lights, very delicately moulded, and the 
large circle has a dog-tooth enrichment (see 
cross section, which, together with plan of the 
church, we shall give on another occasion). — 

Externally these last two windows are quite 
plain, bat they show a curious freak at the 
springing, where the outer chamfer of the jamb 
is gathered in by a curved shoulder. 

The chancel-arch is more richly moulded on 
the west side than any of the other arches, and 
has a beautiful ornament, in shape like a large 
dog-tooth, but carved into elaborate foliage. 

We come now to the chancel. This, as will be 
seen by reference to the plan, consists of a small 
western bay, 7 ft. 6 in. long, and then two larger 
bays, wider than the nave, and with quadri- 
partite vaulting, which at once gives mach 
greater dignity to this part of the charch. 

The first bay is quite plain, without window 
or arcading; bat the other bays have at the 
base three divisions in each of wall arcading on 
marble shafte, with trefoil arches, richly moulded, 
and with most delicate and beaatiful carving in 
the spandrels, varied in design (two of these 
spandrels are shown on the sheet of details). 
The east wall has four divisions of similar 
arcading. This arcadiog is very similar to the 
arcading in Westminster Abbey. The ar 
ficent window in the north wall was disoovere 
at the time of the restoration, and restored in 
accordance with the old design. It is of — 
uncusped lights, with tracery composed of t 
cusped circles. The cusping is let into & omer. 
and asufficient number of fragments were foun 
to show the exact form of the original. Inter- 


chamfers and hollows. On the exterior the 
jamb has two coguged shafts, aod internally two 


marble shafts, and is very elaborately 
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The east window was inserted by Mr. Street, 
and the south window is a copy of the one on 
the — 

ore the restoration the groining had been 
destroyed, but marks of it remained Aer ad the 
wall’, and numerous fragments of the ribs were 
found, so that it could be faithfully restored. 
In the south wall of the chancel is the old 
piscina under one of the divisions of the arcad ing. 

The very peculiar plan of the charcel will, of 
course, at once be noted, and the only solation 
of it seems to be that the chancel was originally 
intended to have been the width of the small 
western bay and some 35 ft. in length, that 
before much had been built, grander ideas pre- 
= and that = excepting the 7 ft. 6 in. in 

ength, was removed and thet : 
ary wo large baystub 

The work of these two bays is 80 out of scale 
with the nave and aisles that it does not seem 
probable that they were originally intended, 
while at the same time the detail clearly shows 
that there could have been no great interval 
between the date of the erection of the nave 
and the chancel. The low level of the chancel 
floor is also singular, and it is quite clear the 
altar could not originally have been placed close 
to the east wall, as the arcading is quite perfect 
at the east end. In the chancel floor there is a 
fine fourteenth-century brass cross. 

On the wall of the sonth aisle immediately 
under the string there are remains of a painted 
running pattern of early character, and on the 
north aisle wall between the first and second 
windows there has been painted a large sitting 
figare of the Virgin nursing Our Lord. She is 
seated on a throne with shafts at the angles 
and a gabled trefoil canopy with pinuacles on 
either side; on the same wall east of the eastern- 
most window the same subject is represented, 











and between this window and the centre one 
there are traces of a painted subject, but it is 
so damaged that it is impossible to tell what it 
represented. 

In the north wall of the Wilshyre chantry 
there is a very elaborate founder's tomb under a 
panelled arch (it is shown in the long section). 
Weever says, “ This knight [Sir John Wilshyre} 
is entombed in a faire chappeil of his owne foun- 
dation; he was controller of the towne and 
marches of Callais, ann. 21 Hen. VII., 1506.” 
W. B.-8. 








COTTAGE HOSPITAL NEAR WHITBY. 


Tuis building will accommodate sixteen 
persons, inclading four beds for accidents. 
The materials are red stocks and York stoze. 
The wards inside will be lined with a glazed 
tile dado 5 ft. high. The cost will be about 
2,4001. Mr. Thos. Miller is the architect. 

The sketch plan annexed shows the arrange- 
ment of the various apartments. 








A REAL EGYPTIAN GRIEVANCE. 


Ove readers will doubtless recall the an- 
nouncement recently made, to the effect that a 
new pyramid, the pyramid of Meydoum, had 
been, within a few weeks, explored _by the 
archwologists; the news, arriving within but a 
short time of the almost “ sensational ” discovery 
of what we have come to know as the “ Royal 
Mummies,” aroused a fresh general interest in 
the Egypt of the past,—at a moment, too, when 
the Egypt of the present is largely engrossing 
public attention. This is the season, also, it 
must be remembered, when those fortunate 
enough to escape our winter are flocking to the 
mild climate and the novel excitement to be 
found in a now easy journey to a ccuntry once 
only visited by the most adventurous explorers, 
or the ardent amateur matricalatieg for certain 
admission to the Travellers’ Clab. 

News reaches us that the discovery of the 
entry to the pyramid of Meydoum, from which 
such great results were expected, has proved 
deceptive. M. Charmes, the Oriental corre- 
spondent of the Journal des Débats, contributed 
to that paper on February 3rd a letter from 
Luxor, in which he relates how the hopes 
raised by the opening of the pyramid, founded 
on the expectation that the passage had never 
been entered since the day it was built, have 
not been realised. In the passage, a8 in the 
chamber to which it led, not an inscription 
remains,—all have been destroyed. A doubt is 
expressed as to whether the chamber discovered 
be really the principal, it being possible that, as 
in the case of the Great Pyramid, there are 





several chambers; theexcavations will, therefore, 
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be continued. The results obtained are, how- 
ever, of some value; the pyramid is proved not 
to be, as asserted, false, as, except its exterior, 
it resembles in constraction all the other pyra- 
mids. Bat this one question solved, another has 
been substitated. 

The excavation of the Pyramid of Meydoum 
is part of a scheme which M. Maspéro (the 
successor of the late lamented Mariette-Bey) 
has now set wellon foot,—the stady, one by one, 
of all the existing pyramids, to determine those 
which are able to supply any important in- 
formation. They all contain a vast namber of 
inscriptions, and the task of deciphering these 
is no light one; yet, long as it must be before 
the Egyptologists are in possession of this mass 
of facts, till then no exact idea can be formed 
of the manner in which the subject of death 
was regarded by the ancient Egyptians. 

In another direction it would appear that 
M. Maspéro is doing good work. At Luxor he 
is making preparations to lay bare the temple 
which has so often been painted and photo- 
graphed. Regarded as one of the most 
beautifal and curious of the monuments of 
ancient Egypt, most of which are of the Ptole- 
maic period, this being of the eighteenth 
dynasty, approximatively that ie, about 1700- 
1500 B.C., it has long been half buried beneath a 
wretched modern village built in the magnificent 
colonnade. With proper permiasion, the village, 
composed of shanties, would be the easiest 
thing in the world to remove; the promise of 
a vew hut ona piece of ground at a short dis- 
tance, together with a small indemnity, would, 
it appears, satisfy the poor Arabs. The corre- 
spondent of the Débats alone foresees a slight 
dificalty in the removal of the houses of the 
French and English consular agents. As to the 
action of his own countrymen he entertains no 
doubt ; he only fears Mastapba Aga, our agent 
out there, whom he would appear somewhat to 
mistrast, though he expresses his firm belief 
that England in such a case would willingly 
assist a good cause, especially asso many English 
tourists visit the spot. 

The tourists increase in numbers every year; 
reports of revolution, ineubordination in the 
army, and cholera are powerless to hinder them, 
and the easy means of communication, the 
steamers which now run so frequently up and 
down the Nile, bring, in larger numbers than 
ever, the strangers to see the ruins. Their 
presence, however, is, we ara sorry to hear, 
deeply regretted by the genuine archmologist. 
In the thirty years that Egypt has been thus 
visited, more harm has been done to its old 
buildings than in the centuries of so much 
abused neglect which have passed over the 
country. The destruction caused by the 
tourists is really serious; piece by piece 
the inscriptions and the wall- paintings are 
being chipped away to supply “ mementos.” 
M. Charmes describes how, on visiting a few 
days previously the Valley of the Kings, he 
found most barbarously mutilated the famous 
tomb of Seti I., which was discovered by 
Belzoni; the alabaster sarcophagns is, it will 
be remembered, at present in Sir John Soane’s 
Museum. When Belzoni and Champoilion entered 
the tomb it was intact; not a word of the 
inscribed text was wanting; the wall-psintings 
were as fresh in colour as if painted the day 
before: now the tomb is nearly a ruin, and 
in a few years the destraction will be complete. 
It was in vain that an official was placed on 
guard, his action was invariably complained of 
by the visitors as insolent,—which, of course, it 
may have been; other monuments, which were 
closed for their protection have been forced open 
by thestrangers. It appears, indeed, impossible 
to prevent the injary done to the monaments by 
the numerous twurists, injary twenty times as 
destructive within a few years as in the centa- 
ries of the alleged barbarism of Kopts and 
Arabs. Not asa remedy, but as a measure of 
precaution, it would be advisable to have the 
more important inscriptions copied. It must be 
remembered that there is a vast amount of 
repetition, unnecessary to notice. Here, as the 
correspondent of the Débats wisely suggests, is 
& work for the newly-appointed French “ Eoole 
a’Archéologie” at Cairo. Egypt has been 
revealed to us barely a century, its tongue is as 
yet scarcely familiar to us; to attain this end 
there remain literally handreds of miles of 
inscriptions to decipher; the work is not « 
small ons, bat it is progressing. England, 
France, Germany, and Italy are toiling hard 
together, M. Charmes is perhaps too modest 
when he speaks of the backward position of his 


by rail as by water, bat that the public in 
general have no idea thata great question of the 
Museum and the great work of Lepsias? though | kind existe. If anything has been said on the 
he is mght when he remarks that Germany ia} subject, the reply has been that it was a mere 
supplied with chairs of Egyptology in most of its | matter for academical discussion,—no practical 
universities. England also in this respect may | question at all. Men who had leisure might 
be said to be somewhat behind Germany. amuse themselves by calculations as to the 

Whatever may be said by the sceptics and the | theoretic cost of land or water carriage; but so 
indifferent, Oriental archwology has become in| long as we could have bricks or coals, carried 
the present day the foremost of historic sciences. 


at a third of a penny a mile, what man of busi. 
Without an acquaintance with it, it is impossible 


ness could care for anything more ? 
to understand the art, the literatare,the man-| Our usual habits of insular content have 
ners, the religion, and the history of Classic 


hitherto prevented us from noting how very 
antiqaity. The discoveries of our century have | differently the matter has been regarded by our 
shown that this antiquity was derived from | Continental neighbours and rivals. France, as 
Egypt, with the civilisation of which it was as | some of us can very distinctly remember, caught 
closely connected as is ours with that of Greece|from us the torch of industrial ¥ 
and Rome. A series of exceptional circum- | Joseph Locke and Thomas Brassey first showed 
stances has preserved for us the relics of this | the French how to make and how to work rail. 
distant civilisation; our gratitude is due to| ways. Other Englishmen whom we can name 
those alike who pureue and who encourage a/| followed, and down to 1857 or thereabouts 
atady which will place us in possession of the | English aid was eagerly sought on the Conti. 
invaluable information which research cannot | nent, and English practice readily followed there, 
fail in time to elacidate. Bat there arrived a time when the pupils ad- 
vanced their teachers. The French, 
Italian, and German engineers did not allow the 
working of their lines to pass from their hands 
into those of commercial managers, however 
able. They applied the same process of scientific 
analysis to the facts of the working as to the 
facts of the construction of railways. The 
result was that they reverted to the old 
doctrines of Brindley, of Smeaton, and of 
Telford. They found, past all possibility of 
question, that where it would cost more than a 
halfpenny to carry a ton of bricks or coals for a 
mile by rail, it would cost less than a farthing 
to carry them by water. They found that while 
it would cost another halfpenny per ton for 
interest of money on the rai!, it would not cost 
half a farthing for interest on the canal. And 
having arrived at these distinctly practical 
conclusions, they set to work to complete their 
canala, 

Now this, to which English men of business 
have hitherto paid small attention, affects us 
very directly in this way. It is as certain as 
avy future event can well be that in the course 
of a few years France will be conveying 
passengers at half our present fares, and will be 
carrying heavy articles by water at a third of 
the fares at which we can remuneratively carry 
them by rail. And this means a tax of cent. 
per cent. on so much of the cost of British pro- 
dactions as arises from carriage, or from 
travelling. Sach a mode of handicapping our 
manafacture is one that no English man of 
business can afford to despise. 

We are unaware of the special circumstances 
which have, at this moment, called the attention 
of this particular body of working capitalists 
to this very serious danger to British mana- 
factures, Whatever it may be, we rejoice at 
the fact. We rejoice at seeing the question 
pass from the domain of the formalm of the 
man of science to that of the ledger of the mer- 
chant. We have been long aware of many of the 
facta, and may have even wearied our friends in 
our efforts to call attention to them. Attention 
is all that we ask; for of the results of careful 
investigation of the subject by practical men of 
business we have no doubt whatever. The 
river-ways of France are alive with active 
labour. The new prime minister of France is 
himeelf the author of a plan which requires the 
outlay of from ten to fifteen millions sterling & 
year for the next fifteen years, on public works. 
These comprise the improvement of ports and 
harbours, and the completion of minor railways. 
Bat the great balk of the outlay is on inland 
navigation. We must anticipate that one of the 


country in this direction. What publications, he 
asks, have we to compare with those of the British 































THE CARRIAGE OF BUILDING 
MATERIALS, AND THE WOLVERHAMPTON 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


A movement has been initiated by the Wolver- 
hampton Chamber of Commerce, which has 
unnsual claims on the sympathy and attention 
of our readers. As far as regards the command 
of the architect over the most suitable materials 
for his designs, and the ‘provision by the builder 
of such materials, not only at the cheapest rates, 
but at prices oa which he can safely calculate 
far in advance of his work, the inquiry has a 
special claim on our pages. Bat the particalar 
interest of any trade, however direct, and of 
whatever magnitude, sinks into insignificance 
by the side of one or two questions of national 
welfare to which we wish, as briefly as is con- 
sistent with clearness of statement, to call 
attention. And, in addition to the interest we 
may take in the matter, first as regards the 
trades specially connected with building; and, 
secondly, as regards the general industria! deve- 
lopment of the country; we mast be allowed a 
special tenderness in behalf of an inquiry as 
to which we have long been among the emall 
minority of public journalists who have insisted 
on the necessity and importance. 

The subject in question takes the form, in the 
first instance, of an inquiry into the relative cost 
of transport by Jand and by water. For the 
benefit of those persons (if sach there be) who 
may be disposed at the first glance to under- 
value the importance of the subject, or to hold 
that it was settled, once for all, by the opening 
of the London and Birmingham Railway, we 
may remark that the question is one of saffi- 
cient doubt, sufficient importance, and sufficient 
timeliness, to form one of the first subjects for 
original communications on which prizes are 
offered in the present session of the Institution 
of Civil Eogineers. The difficulty that has 
hitherto opposed the useful discussion of the 
question has arisen in part from the outcome of 
a policy which, since 1833 and 1834, when the 
Midland Railway stood face to face with the Aire 
and Calder navigation, and when the Birming- 
ham and Grand Junction Railways were opposed 
by the Birmingham and Grand Janction Canals, 
when, in fact, a free fight was jvuined in between 
the actual carriers by water and the intending 
carriers by lend, has been steadily pursued by 
the latter; and that, moreover, in spite of the 
constant efforts of the Board of Trade. We 
mean the policy, adopted by the railway 
companies, of so publishing, and we may 
even add of so keeping, their accounts as to 
render it impossible for any opponent, or even 
for avy friend, to ascertain at what exact 
rate of profit or of loss each of the very 
distinct branches of the trade, which they own 
as carriers, was conducted. To this obliteration 
of the materials for criticism was added the 
successful attempt to grasp, in one way or 








School, Fulham.—A public 
meeting in connexion with the opening of & 
new Board School in Everington.street, Crown: 


another, sach commandirg connexions of the| road, Fulham, was held on Monday evening. 
canal system as to place the separated tranke |The school has been built by Mr. Charles Wall, 
almost entirely at the mercy of their enemies,— | of Chelsea, from the plan of Mr. E. BR. Robsov, 


the architect to the School Board. There is 
481 infants on the lower 
floor; 360 girle on the second floor; and 360 
floor,—total 1,201 children. 
of the speculating builder 
the am EY are gradually being covered 


we will not say their natural enemies, for the 
true policy would have been one of alliance and 
mataal aid. It has thus resulted, not only that, 
at this time, the United Kingdom is almost the } boy 
only part of Europe in which it is supposed thet 


it is as cheap and better to convey building 
materials, timber, minerals, mantre, and 
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heavy and buiky articles of low intrinsic valte 
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PARISH GUILDS OF HEALTEH.* 
Sin Henry Coxe suggests that, for the pro- 


EFFECTED BY THE BUILDER.” 


Jan 28th, with the above title, in| all kinds, a Guild for Health, voluntary, eelf- 
Builder of stress aibeusion to the advantages of | supporting, and self-managing, should be esta- 
to building | blished throughout the kingdom, in every parish 
advisability of completing the | district at least, and that there should be a 
ioe immediately | central station or office established in it, con- 
after the slating in of our buildiegs,—the one | nected with some suitable shop, such as an iron- 
to allow of the work being carried on as well in | monger’s, turnery, &c., on the principle of post- 
wet weather as in Gry; the other to diffuse a | offices. ‘ 
warmth and dryness daring the finishing opera. The objects of a guild organised on self-sup- 
tions, 80 that, as you aptly put it, “seasoned | porting principles should be, by means of a 
tinbee is vot allowed 00 eg SS oe Se et iiaksaainied beheneentton of 1g.) 
nality w ears printed information o 
“— sah tiiain 7 Boards of Health and other society’s rules on all 
"The latter precaation I have adopted for some | Sanitary subjects, drainage, ventilation, water- 
years in all works designed by me in which a | *°pply, heating, 4c. ; to supply sanitary publica- 
heating apparatus was for, and I ocan| tions at the cheapest rate; also to publish a 
well endorse what you say as to its advantages. | Cheap periodical journal. ; 

With regard to covered scaffolds, the follow./ ». To exhibit and sell specimens of various 
ing extract appeared in the Scientific American, | ®anitary apparatus, &c., such as cleaning 
in 1879, from some remarks of mine in reference | Machines for house-drains, different washing. 
tothe “ screw scaffolding ” which I had designed | machines, disinfectants, 4c. 
and used in the construction of one of my| ¢ To promote the proper removal from 
buildings :— private houses of patients suffering from small- 


: pox, typhoid fever, or any infectious ailment. 
“ As to the covering in of these scaffolds, all that} g, To provide skilled labour to perform con- 





















the builder requires to do for this is to! stant sanitary work, and all those many mi 

y minute 
pepe bmyee Sted tha aan rach potions A but most necessary details of work which the 
to the working platforms and walls, cover. | P&rish officers cannot, and perhaps ought not to, 


undertake, such as,— 
1, Periodical cleaning of house-drains, gully. 
traps, &o. 


ings may be placed in position when the scaffolding 
is first fixed, as they add but little to the weight, 
interfere in no way with the raising operations, and 

go up with the scaffold without further atteation or} 92, Periodical examination of proper supply of 


Iteration. water cleani a ; 

"Ther is no valid reagon why the whole Fa gomsa &e. omen ling of water-cisterns, pipes, 

of building should not on un cover, * as P : 

i pn eg ion a, Pail canton of ote fo 

ene ee Oe 3 4. Proper mavagement of dust-holes, and 
A perspective view and description of this | separation of garbage, to be afterwards removed 


“sorew scaffolding” appeared in the Scientific | by parish officers. 
American, 5. Miscellaneous occasional work, such as 


Iam quite at one with you as to the adviss- | window-cleaning, sweeping snow off the roofs 
bility of having a builder’s plant eo designed and | of honses, &c, 
At the outset, a Superintending Committee, 


arranged that he need not care whether it 
“rains or shines,” and this will apply equally | to inclade medical practitioners of the district, 
to works of any importance throughout the | with chairman, treasurer, and eecretary, should 
country. Bat what shall be said as to erpe-| be organised for each district, with power to 
diting building operations in those portions of | appoint a contractor for works stated, also s 
London more particularly devoted to business, | distributor of information and canvasser for 
and in those great traffic arteries stretching | members. 
westward from the Bank? Hereis @ field for| A scale of fees for each clacs of services to be 
“ao important economy to be effected by the | performed by the tradesmen contracting to do 
builder,” by the workman, by the ground-owner, | it, should be fixed by the committee of each 
by the tradesman, and by the general public. district; the fees being regulated by the pro- 
I can conceive of a time when it may be| bable demand for services and their natare in 
deemed advisable by Parliament or local aatho. | the district. 
rities to insist, in the interesta of the pablic,on| The subscription for registering a member of 
relays of workmen being engaged, so that the | the Guild might be, say le. a year, or any sum 
the local Guild thought necessary. Special 


pulling down and bnilding in populous 
centres, may be condacted continuously daring | subscriptions from the rich and benevolent might 
be raised to promote sanitary arrangements for 


pape ter ar hours of each day. ta for 
#! should propose these operations for towns, | the poorest classes. The work on behal 

. persons living in small houses and rooms, who 
are not yet educated to appreciate the necessary 
precantions against illness, might be done for 
them throagh the benevolence of others, it being 
the interest of the subscribers to do such work 
for the security of their own health. 


$ 


pressed into the service of builder. Indeed, 
ae building operations in busy — 
if I, a8 an architect, dare more than whisper it, 
—tre always a nuisance to the public, and oaght 
to be got out of the way as rapidly as possible, 
the intelligent builder will endeavour to liait 
the daration of such so that he 
wp Pat off the day bis craft shall be 
a ” “ ” 
— _—— or “regulated” in the direction 
If a large building company were established 
in London, with the distinct object of working 
in wind or calm, in rain = con- 
tinuously day and bight, our 
ates in one. or even one-third, the 
mé now spent in such 
Say what percentage Er etheowr 
‘sta would not be prepared to give for these 
comeesl geo aera 
man 
and ought to dition hoi 
Lins no hesitation whatever in sa: that 
; & system of scaffolding, be 
devised a8 would admit of pag , daring 








HOUSE DECORATORS’ CLUB AND 
INSTITUTE COMPANY. 
he 2nd inst. the first annual general 
saiabin of this company was held in the Painter- 
Stainers’ Hall, Little Trinity-lane, Qaeen Vic- 
toria-street. There was a large attendance of 
the members, and the chair was occupied by 
Mr. J. G. Crace. Among other — - 
porters of the movement present were :—wr. 
J. D. Crace, Mr. Graham (of Messrs. Jackson & 
Grabam), Mr. E. Monvery, jan., Mr. F. Coulton, 
Mr. Peacock, and Mr. Hodgson Pratt. 

The report of the directors stated that pro- 
been made slowly but surely. Several 
had been made to a premises 2 
suit their requirements, but without success 
present, although they were pleased to state 


Fi 


oe Gey and night, being utilised, in they were in a position to commence basiness 
so once, were desirous of its taking euch pro- 

mame, 1 On Mink in ope see commas’ to. voald 0 befitting them and the 
—_—_—_—_—_—_ od cause they had at heart. With a view of adding 

to the number of shareholders, they had waited 

Election of ® Royal Academician.—At a| 0D several of the employers who were favour- 





“* To prevent fevers and diseare in houses by aidiog, 

emen reserving the work done by local 
ilecpoureaecs aie weiiodl ofleese of hesith ana ail 
societies and companies for sanitary sssurance and pro- 


Beveral assemb] 
Arta, bela L@ the Royal Academy of 


see cat, soalptor, was elected ® Royal 


I 


_] have read the leading article in the | tection of health and the prevention of fevers of | The d 





able to their objects, and they ially men. 
tioned the very materia oe tea in 
many ways by Mesers. Crace and Donaldson. 
irectors earnestly called upon each share. 
holder to make a strong effort re others 
to take up shares, and so place the success of 
the company beyond doubt, and thereby enable 
them to take premises they should always look 
upon with pride. They regretted the loss of the 
services of their late zealous secretary, Mr, G. 
Grant, through business calling him away, but 
were fortanate in securing those of Mr. 8. B. 
French (the late treasurer), and Mr. W. A. 
Thomas having resigned the office of director, 
had been appointed treasurer. The report having 
been unanimously adopted, the meeting re- 
elected Mr. French and Mr. Thomas to their 
respective offices. The following gentlemen 
were added to the board of directors :—Mr. A. 
Alston, Mr. H. Hunter, Mr. A. Tarner, Mr. F. J. 
Pain, Mr. W. Hancock, Mr. T. S:uckey, Mr. F, 
Cock, Mr. G. Shaw, C.C., Mr. E. Brown, aud Mr. 
Poynter. 

The Chairman then stated that they had 
finished the purely formal part of the proceed. 
ings, aud now they had to consider how best 
to set about the somewhat difficult taek of 
obtaining a suitable building for their proposed 
club and institute. Personally, it gave him 
great pleasure to assist in any movement which 
had for its object the providing of means for 
rational amusement and social ioteroourse, 
especially amongst those belonging to his own 
craft, without imposing upon them the necessity 
of resorting to the public-house. He had letters 
in his possession from large employers offering 
pecuniary assistance, and he was certain the 
Painters’ Company, though emall in numbers and 
not overwhelmed with this world’s wealth, would 
do their utmost to encourage house-decorators 
in the practice and the perfection of their art. 

Mr. Hodgson Pratt af:erwards delivered an 
address, pointing ont, from his long aod intimate 
experience of working men’s clube, how success 
was most likely to be attained. The remainder 
of the evening was occupied in discussing ques- 
tions of detail, and it was announced at the close 
that Mr. Graham, Messrs. Cowton & Co., Mr. F. 
Cowton, Mr. J. D. Crace, and Mr. Laing (of 
Messrs. Laing & Co., Duke-street, Adelphi), had 
each taken ten shares in the company. 








WATER AND SEWAGE CONTAMINATION. 


In the course of a paper read at the [nstita- 
tion of Civil Eogineers on the 24th of January, 
on “The Analysis of Potable Water, with 
special Reference to the Determination of 
previous Sewage Contamination,” by Mr. 
Chas. W. Folkard, the author considered the 
bearing of biological research om the sub- 
ject, pointing out that mere dilation had an 
almost inappreciable effect in disarming the 
germs of disease of their power. Thus, sup- 
posing a glass of water to contain but one germ, 
if the person taking it was sufficiently unhealthy 
or weakly, he would contract the disease almost 
as certainly as if there were hundreds of germs. 
In the author's opinion it would be impossible 
to banish zy motic disease from towns the water 
supply of which contained the dejecta of per- 
sons suffering from the disease, even though 
present in the most minute quantity. The very 
weakly would contract the complaint from the 
water, and from them it would spread to the 
more robust aroondthem. Again, these germs 
were endowed with such persistent vitality, that 
they withstood the effects of heat and cold, 
moistare, drought, and chemical agents, to an 
almost incredible extent, affordieg what seemed, 
at first sight, indisputable evidence of the now 
exploded doctrine of spontaneous generation. 
From this it appeared that orce-contaminated 
water was unsuitable for dietetic purposes. 

In conclusion, the author contended that a 
radical change was the only remedy. Irrigation 
and chemical treatment were alike powerless ; 
in addition to which, during the heavy rain, all 
existing sewerage systems were incapable of 
dealing with the huge volames of water 
into them, and the sewage was allowed to flow 
direct into the river, to the manifest dis- 
advantage of the towns below, which were 
dependent upon it for their water supply. 
Filtration, ag+in, was powerless to effect real 
purification. The germs of disease were 80 
minute that they could pass one huudred 
abreast through the interstitial spaces of 
ordinary sand, and dissolved substances were, 





of course, unacted upon. In view of the great 
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increase in cancerous diseases of the stomach 
and intestines, the subject was worthy of the 
most careful study; and, taking into considera- 
tion the unreliability of the results afforded by 


chemical analysis, the only way to ascertain if 


a sample of water was fit for drinking purposes 
was, in the author’s opinion, to trace it to its 
source, and see that contaminating matter was 
excluded, from the time that the water fell as 
rain till it entered the reservoir or engine-well. 








TOPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


On the 3rd inst. the first annual meeting of 
the Topographical Society of London was held 
in the Court-room of Drapers’ Hall, Throg- 
morton-street, by the kindness of the Court of 
Assistants of the Company. The Right Hon. 
J. Whittaker Ellis, Lord Mayor, who has been 
elected President of the Society, took the chair, 
and there was a good attendance of members. 

The report of the Organising Committee was 
presented and read by Mr. T. Fairman Ordish, 
hon. secretary. It contained the following 

gn , 

The preparation of the view of London, by Van 
den Wyngaerde, the first part of which has already 
been issued,® has required great care, and necessarily 
occupied much time; but the remaining portion 1s 
now ina very forward state, and will be ready for 
publication in a few months. 

It is proposed that when several maps of a par- 
ticular period have been produced, a volume descrip- 
tive of all of them shall be issued. By this meaus 
the repetition, which would be unavoidable in 
several descriptions, will be saved, and the further 
advantage of comparison of details will be ob- 
tained. 

Another branch of the Society’s work which is of 
paramount importance is that of registering the 
various changes that are continually taking place 
in London. For this Mr. Emslie, a member of the 
society, has prepared a view of the excavations at 
Leadenhall, ‘ 


rules, copies of which were distributed amongst 
the members, and in the course of a few ob- 
servations expressed a hope that London would 
before long set up a bust or a statue of Chaucer, 
who was a citizen of London. Asa student of 
Shakspeare and Chaucer, he (Mr. Farnivall) 
was in @ position to testify to the great value 
which the work of the Society was likely to be 
to literary men and students of history. 

This was seconded by Mr. Harrison, who 
thought that the annual subscription (one 
guinea) had scarcely been fixed at a sufficiently 
high figure. 

The officers and council were then elected, 
viz. :— 

President.—The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor. 

Vice-Presidents.— Earl an the Earl of Rose- 
bery, Sir Joseph Bazalgette, C.B., and Mr, George 
Godwin, *.R.S., F.S.A. 

Treasurer,—Major-Genersl J. Bailiie. 

Director,- Mr. deary B. Wheatley, F.8.A. 

Honorary Secretary.—Mr, T. Fairman Ordish. 

Other Members of Council.—Mesers. E.W, Ashbee,F.8.A.; 
Wynne KE. Baxter, ¥.G.8.; Arthur Cates, F.R.[B.A.; 
C. E. H. Chadwyck-Healey; F. J. Furnivall, M.A. ; 
G. Laurence Gomme, F.8.A.; Mr. Alderman and Sheriff 
Hanson, M.A.; Kichard B. Prosser; W. Rendle; Oven 
Roberts, M.A.; Edward Solly, F.R.S.; John Tolburst, 
F.8.A.; and Edward Walford, M.A. 

On the motion of Mr. C. Markham, seconded 
by Mr. Prosser, a vote of thanks was given to 
the Drapers’ Company for the use of their hall. 

A vote of thanks was given to the Lord Mayor, 
jon the motion of Mr. O. Roberts, seconded by 
| Mr. Steevens (of the United States), and his 
lordship having acknowledged the compliment, 
the proceedings terminated. 











PROPOSED MEMORIAL OF THE LATE 
MR. STREET. 


On the 3rd inst. a meeting was held in the 
rooms of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 








owing the relies of the old buildings ; | tects, 9, Conduit-street, for the purpose of pro- 


and Mr. Milliken, another member of the society, | moting @ memorial to the late architect of the 


has made several drawings on wood of houses that 


Royal Courts of Justice. On the motion of Sir F. 


have been pulled down within the last year or 80. Pollock, the Right Hon. A. J. B. Beresford.-Hope, 
This system of the registration of changes is one, | 4 P., was called to the chair. He said :—It is 


however, of too vast a character for one or two 


rsons to deal with adequately. The Committee | am sure you ak my grief, but it is a te 


ook upon this task as one of the greatest import- 
ance, more especially as no organisation exists at 
present for carrying it out, and they therefore hope 
that it will be possible to arrange the system of 
local committees, which was proposed in the 
statement made at the inaugural meeting of the 
society. 

Of work in hand, special mention may be made of 
the extracts from the Calendars of State Papers, 
which are being proceeded with, and will probably 
be printed soon after the completion of Wyngaerde’s 
view. The importance of these volumes is known 
to all those who have frequent reason to consult 
them, but the many valuable local allusions have 
never been used as they deserve to be by the his- 
torians of London, so that a series of these ex- 
tracts, combined with extracts from the Reports 
of the Deputy Keeper of the Rolls and the His- 
torical MSS. Commissior, cannot fail to throw a 
fiood of light upon the history of London. In addi- 
tion to these extracts, Mr. H. B. Wheatley has 
proposed to compile a Handbook of London Topo- 
graphy, which should contain a rapid sketch of what 
has been done in the subject, and what is still left 
fora London Topographical Society to do. 


Mr. Wheatley having made a statement as to 
the fature work of the Society, 

The Lord Mayor, in moving the adoption of 
the report, said he knew of nothing more im- 
portant in the history of a country than that 
impressions should be retained of ite surface. 
Literature dealt mainly with the manners, 
habits, and customs of men, and except in some 
historical novels, or in works purely 
graphical, this matter of the surface of the 
country was rarely touched upon. It would be 
seen therefore that the work of a society of this 
kind was invaluable. 

Mr. J. G. Crace seconded the resolution, ob- 
serving that the proceedings of the Society were 
regarded with interest not only in England, but 
in America. He, however, advised the Society 
not to attempt too much, and to be carefal not 
to waste ite energies in doing work that had 
been done by other bodies. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 

Oa the motion of Mr. Wheatley, seconded by 
Mr. Milliken, it was resolved, “That the thanks 
of the Topographical Society of London be 
given to the curators of the Bodleian Library 
for their kindness in lending the original draw- 
ing of London, by Ant. Van den Wyngaerde, for 
the purpose of reproduction by the Society.” 

Mr. F. J. Farnivall moved the adoption of the 





* Noticed in the Builder, p. 92, ante, 


topo-, 


a melancholy cause which puts me here, ard I 


_ tion to be able to take part in a memorial to our 
| honoured, dear, and most eminent friend George 
Edmund Street. We have met, not to make 
speeches, but to do business. I need not say 
_ who he was or what he was, for every one here 
| knows his eminence, which was not special, but 
_general, and which fally deserves a worthy 
/memorial. There are many kinds of memoriale, 
some better, some worse, all having their merits, 
| but there is one as to which all will agree in 
| regard to its propriety. It is dae to Mr. Street 
that it should be put in a conspicaous position, 
| which will make posterity, who might other- 
| wise be forgetful, remember who he was and 
what were his performances,—I mean some 
effigy ia the Law Courts. I use the word effigy 
because it isa mere matter of money whether 
that effigy shall be a statue ora bust. I trust 
there will be money enough for a statue, but, 
whether statue or bust, the presentment of his 
person in some conspicuous place in the Law 
Courts. There is a ent for a statue in 
that of Sir Charles Barry in the Houses of 
Parliament, and if there were not that prece- 
dent we might now well make one. 1 have 
a letter from the Lord Chancellor, and the assent 
of Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, so there will be no diffi- 
culty in regard to permission for ite erection, 
and it only remains for us to agree to a memorial, 
to appoint a general committee and officers, and 
also a sub-committee to deal with details, and 
suggest a sculptor or sculptors, when a subse- 
quent meeting of the general committee is held. 

Mr. Wells, R.A., then moved :-~—“ That, in the 
opision of this meeting, it is advisable to take 
steps for placing a statue or other sculptured 
memorial, giving a t of Mr. G. E. Street, 
in the Royal Law rts.” 

Mr. Robinson, Q.C., seconded thie, which was 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. A. W. Blomfield was then elected honorary 
secretary, Mr. Waterhouse, A.R.A., treasurer, 
and « long list of influential names, inclading 
the Prince of Wales, the Lord Chancellor, the 
First Commissioners of Works of the present 
and late Goveraments, a number of bishops and 
deans, judges and barristers, with power to add 
to their number, was submitted and adopted. 
From these a sub-committee was selected, and 
agreed to. It was decided not to publish the 
liet of the general and sub-committees for a few 
days, as many are away on circuit whose names 
will, no doubt, be appended when they have 








been communicated with. After the meeting of 
the general committee, the sub-committee re. 
mained sitting to initiate their labours. 

We understand that, curiously enough, Mr, 
Street, when once pointing out the place in the 
Law Courts buildings which is to be occupied by 
the statue of the late Mr, Field (who took a very 
active part in the movement in favour of the 
concentration of the courts), jokingly said, with 
reference to a spot in the immediate vicinity, 
“And here, if they ever think fit, they can 
place a statue to the architect of the building,” 
—or something to that effect. 








MUNICIPAL CONTROL OF STREETS AND 
BUILDINGS. 

Ar a meeting of the Liverpool Engineering 
Society, held at the Royal Institution on the 
1st instant, Mr. William Goldstraw read a paper 
on ‘‘Manicipal Control of Streets and Build. 
ings.” Theauthor showed that from the earliest 
times the arm of power had been put forth in 
the control of streets and buildings, generally 
with much benefit to the community. Ancient 
Rome and Medizval Europe were referred to for 
instances of restrictions in these matters. In 
Paris there had been building regulations of 
gradually increasing severity from the thirteenth 
century to the present day; and that city had 
now reached a higher standard in this respect 
than perhaps any other place. In England, 
public control of buildings dated as far back as 
1189, when twelve aldermen of London formed 
@ court to assist the first mayor in dealing with 
this especial subject. After referring to the 
determined efforts made in the reigns of Eliza- 
beth and James to impose limits on builders, the 
author dwelt on the rules for rebuilding London 
after the Great Fire of 1666. The Act then 
passed was in many pointe the protetype of all 
Building |Acta ; in some respects it went further 
than modern regulations. Since that period, a 
large number of statutes had been passed to 
insure the health, safety, and comfort of dwellers 
intowns. The aathor traced the history of these 
enactments and of many attempts to consolidate 
and amend them; and showed that both in 
London and the provinces, the number and 
intricacy of the various laws and authorities on 
the subject were causes of great annoyance and 
perplexity, both to officials and to persons con- 
cerned in building. Municipal surveyors found 
great lack of information on the subject; and 
nearly every town had rules differing from those 
of another. The remedy he suggested was a 
general Building Act for the whole country. As 
a beneficial example, the Pablic Health Act, 
1875, was referred to. The author believed that 
the Model By-laws issued by the Local Govern- 
ment Board in 1877 would pave the way for a 
general statute; and that body appeared to be 
the only one able to frame and carry such a 
scheme. Architects and engineers could help 
on the desired end by procuring local enact- 
meuts having features in common, and by speak- 
ing in concert on behalf of a comprehensive 
measure. The passing into law of the lapsed 
County Boards Bill, or of the expected County 
Government Bill, wight create an immediate 
necessity for a general Building Act. Isolated 
effort could do little in such a matter. To the 
ansnccessful Bill promoted by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works in 1874 must now be added 
partial failure in Liverpool. The City Engineer 
had recently put forward a complete proposal 
for the consolidation and amendment of the 
building regulations of Liverpool, which might 
have formed a rough basis for a general Act. 
This scheme, however, had been consigned to 
the limbo of unrealised projects. 








Church and Churchyard Protection.— 
The council of the City Church and Churchyard 
Protection Society, at their last meeting, Mr. 
Edwin Freshfield, M.A., F.S.A., in the chair, 
took into consideration the case of St. James ¢, 
Garlickhithe, having ascertained that the rector 
is entirely averse to the demolition of his cbarch, 
as are also the patrons, the Dean and Chapter 
of St. Paal’s, and the parishioners. The council 
unanimously decided to oppose the London and 
South-Western Railway Bill so far as scheduling 
the church in the line of nega yuk 
cerned. Mr. Henry Wright sta at v0 
Painters’ Company, whcse hall is sitaated ix 
the parish and close to the church, is oppos'g 
another Bill, which will take their ball sud 
almost obliterate the parish. 
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COMPETITIONS. 
+ Looe Church, Cornwall.—In this com- 

re the designs sent in were oe & 
pion eT, Roger Smith for his opinion. 
bis suggestion, the committee have ogg 
jesiga under the motto Briton,” which y 
M, Edwin J. Mant, architect, 

4ll Saints’ Church, Lewes.—The committee 
nave selected, from the seven sete of plans 
sent in ee this work, a oe = 

motto “Es entis,” prepared 4 
Gesatt-Srsith and Mr. E. J. Mant, architects, 
London. i 

~weastle Union Offices and Workhouse.— 
R. plans submitted in competition by Mr, W. 
H. Dann, of the firm of Thompson & Dann, 
architects, have been by the Guardians, 
and the author awarded the first premiam, both 
for the proposed new block and receiving. wards 
at the workhouse and the new board-room and 
alterations to the Union offices, ; 

The competition was limited to architeots. 

















BUILDING PATENTS.® 
APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


418 B. L. Thomson, London. Protecting | placed 


roof, walle, &o. Jan. 27, 1882. 
424, M. Ingram, Manchester. Preventing 
waste of water from lavatories and bathe. 


Jan. 97, 1882. 


137. J. Imray, London. Apparatus for effect- | captai 


ing fireproof separation of the stage and pro- 
seiam, (Com. by K. Pfaff, Vienna) Jan. 28, 
1882. 

438. J. Imray, London. Mannofacture of 
dec wating paper. (Com. by A. Cottais, Paris.) 
Jan. 28, 1882. 

45. J. Jaffrey, Manchester. Domestic fire- 
grates, &c. Jan. 28, 1882. 

449. J. W. Brown, Leamington. Kitcheners 
and cooking-grates, &c. Jan. 28, 1882. 

468. E. Wilkins, London. Apparatus for 
sustaining sliding window-sashes, &c. Jan. 31, 
1882. 

469. J. Parkinson, Caton. Farnaces for 
heating greenhouses, &c., by hot water. Jan. 31, 
1832. 

505. J. D. Beanton, Westminster. Apparatus 
for cressing stone, &c. (Partly com. by F. H. J. 
Trir, Boston, U.S.A.) Feb. 1, 1882. 

519. G. W. von Vaurocki, Berlin. Fireplaces. 
(Com. by R. Miller, Berlin.) Feb. 2, 1882. 


NOTICES TO PROCEED 


have been given by the following applicants on 
the dates named. 


Jan. 31, 1882, 


4,136. W. Truswell, Sheffield. 
hea ing by steam. Sept. 26, 1881. 
4,185. F, H. F. Eogel, Hamburg. Treating 
caicareous bricks, (Com. by J. A. A. Renck, 
Wickendorf, Germany.) Sept 28, 1881. 


Feb. 3, 1882, 


4,795. G. W. von. Nawrocki, Berlin. Kilos 
for burning bricks. (Com. by E. Arnold Firsten- 
walle, Prossia.) Nov. 2, 1881, 

4796. G. H. Jennings and 8. Jennings, Stan- 
gate, Lavatories and urioals. Nov. 2, 1881. 


ABRIDGMENTS OF SPECIFICATIONS 
Published during the Week ending February 4, 1882, 
2,759. 8. L. Coates, Newport Pagnell. Door- 


latches, 


The bolt is withdrawn by lifting « handle im connexon 
therewith, instead of by cmaieg ths same. ry transverre 
Piece slides in an opening in the rear end of the bolt, and 
on the handle beiog lifted it draws the transverse 
out, aad @ spring forces the bolt out. When the Teodle fe 
Crpressed the inclined surface of the transverse piece 
Craws the bolt in agsin, Jane 24, 1881, Price 6d. 


2.762. T. Barnby, Birmi 
rity B Msp: irmingham. Adjusting 


The “rack” of the action is made in form of « cor- 
tian us scroll cr series of curves, so that there are no 
pmo dead joints to overcome, June 24, 1851. 


2786. T. Carder, Chadleigh. Kilns. 
A teries of arched ki rranged 
arenler form, and Penge Be ben sane, the 
aes {rom the furnace throu, h the one kilo, and then to a 
space under the furnace of the next kiln, whereby « hot 
bas is directed into the second greatly 
sant Sad ap OB, Sli round. June 23, 1881. Price éd, 
he 59. H. Otway, London. Roller for roller- 


blinds, 


Por circular windo 
ns curve of the waive cre aan the blind to a 


— 


*6 
Bridge-etreny, Holst & Co., patent agents, 28, New 
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for | but little service now that the Thames is not 


® number of short rollers, the ends of whi 
y into rings and are connec'ed by gy 
the first roller tarned, all the others revolve with it, 
ners 4 up blind, (Pro. Pro.) Jane 25, 1881, 


2,809. W. Joy, Aylesford. Apparatus f. 
manufacture of coon sa a 


This is an improvement on Patent No, 3,596. of 
flat chamber is built above the kiln, Senet teeta 
which | ae poy ay F which a Sy ~a og the kiln 
the floor of this chamber to be dtied. Jane ¥7, Tse, 
Price 8d, 

2,854. L. A. Brode & R. Mair Glasgow. 
Manafacture of baths, &o. ‘ 


The inside is formed of slabs of marble, and a mould is 
ee cane Se apd oo ws mould and the 
lining a cemen owed to harden. 
(Pro, Pro.) Jane 30, 1831" Price 2d, se 








NEW REDUCING AND WASHING FLOORS, 
LANNER, CORNWALL. 


A tance corragated iron building is now 
being erected for the Bellvean Tin and Copper 
Mining Company (Limited), at their works at 
Lanner, Cornwall, the outside dimensions being 
130 ft. by 60 ft., supported by columns. The 
crushing-rolls, machinery, pulsators, &c., will be 
at the east end, and beyond this are the 
engines, boiler-house, &c. The remaining por- 
tion of the floor-room will be used for the “ bud- 
dies,” and other washing and dressing purposes. 
To the south will be the counting-house, mine 
o and manager's rooms, also workmen's 
dining and dressing rooms, store, joiners’ and 
blacksmith’s shops, &0. The reducing machinery 
inclades all the latest improvements, and this 
will be the first building of the kind erected in 
that part of the country. 

Mr. D. Barns, F.G.8S, of Carlisle and Silloth, 
is the engineer; and the works are being carried 
out under the personal superintendence of Mr. 
D. Mackenzie, C.E., &o., the company’s resident 
manager, by Messrs. J. Leach & Co., contractors, 
Manchester. 


YORK GATE. 


Sin,—The interest so generally felt with 
respect to York Gate will call forth expressions 
of commendation to your correspondent, 
“P. H. B.,” in directing attention to it in any 
way. The condition for a long time has not 
added to its beauty or appearance, its base being 
buried by the earth of the newly-formed flower. 
beds; and this is the more to be wondered at 
since money bas been so freely and so judiciously 
spent in the ornamental gardens in front of it. 

I do not follow “P. H.B.’s” suggestion for 
ita removal, not only because a water-gate to a 
hospital on the banks of the river would be of 





work is in contemplation. Beyond this, a little 
stopping and pointing to the stonework will 
arrest decay for some time. 


Your correspondents allusion to the colonnade 
of Barlington House deserves public attention. 
Many months ago I paid « visit to the mass of 
ruin now lying in Battersea Park. A troop of 
school children were ranning over the gracefal 
carving and the entwined initials of the frieze, 
which latter was laid out in a long line as if to 
form a convenient run for them, while the more 
robust and hard-footed were jamping from stone 
to stone. The colamns, which have more than 
once come in for their well-deserved meed of 
praise for the elegance of their proportions, in 
the pages of the Builder, were lying uncared for 
except by the children, who were trying their 
skill ia walking over them in their prostrate 
condition. 

This state of things but too fally justified 
the remark of one of the park-keepers, that 
there would soon be nothing left worth re- 
erection, 








| It is greatly to be deplored that such an 
| admirable work of art should be lost to us and 
| to those to follow us, when it can be prevented 
|by the moderate outlay requisite for the re- 
erection; but if so spent, it must be done at 
once. 

Sarely, if the public fands have fallen so low 
as not to justify such a work as this being done, 
yet it may be possible to place a few hurdles 
sround the etones to prevent the use of the 
spot as a place of recreation ? 

E. P. Lorrvs Brock, F.S.A. 








THE INVASION OF ANTS. 


Siz,—“J. A. P.”” has not yet earned the 
reward. The ants of which he speaks are a 
different species to those that infest our houses; 
and I am quite sure that I should not fiod our 
pests in the work just advertised by Mr. H. C. 
McCook, “The Honey Ants of the Garden of 
the Gods,” to which is prefixed the Loneyed criti- 
cism of the Spectator, “a most fascinating 
account of one great tribe.” Their origin must 
be sought in some other place. They are about 
the thickness of a pin’s point, and from one- 
eighth to three-sixteenths of an inch in length, 
and their power of reproduction is a million 
times in proportion to their size. They have 
evidently not the same “ amount of intelligence ” 
as those defeated by “J. A. P.,” for my cook 
has laid most cunning traps, and scalded millions, 
but the survivors will not take the hint. 

Naphtha is the same treatment as carbolic 
acid, which they avoid, I fancy, from the great 
power of their sense of smelling. F. 8. A. 





used for passenger traffic in a way that the gate 
could serve, but from regard to the monument 
iteelf. 

An examination of the gate will show that it | 
would be impossible to remove it without its all | 
but total destruction. It will continue for a 
lengthened period where it is if it has but the 
ravages of time only to contend with, but its 
decayed and worn condition would cause its loss 
under the process of taking to pieces and 
removal. What portions might survive this 
would require to be re-worked, either to agree 
with the new stone necessary or the altered 
position, and the identity of the monument 
would be gone. Under these circamstancee, the 
removal would result in but an almost new copy 
accomplished by the loss of the original. If 
8t. Thomas’s Hospital or any other site is found 
to require a water-gate, by all means let the 
admirable design be followed exactly if so 
wanted, but this can be done at much less cost 
than would be necessary to “ie i and with- 

destruction of the original. 

ag s for removal so ne — at 
various ti and several sites have been sug- 
gested. Bat why should it be moved at all ? 
It occupies its original site, and is interesting on 
that account, and as marking the position of the 
mansion to which it belonged. It also serves to 
show the old line of the Thames, and affords 
evidence of no little interest to the present, and 
I hope it may to many generations of spectators 
yet to come, how great has been the work of 
reclamation effected by the great Embankment, 
of which the metropolis may jastly be proud. 
It can be well studied in its present position ; and 
all that is wanted is to have the earth, which 
has accumulated at its base, cleared away to 





show the level and the proper proportion of the 





gate. I am glad to bear that this very desirable 


Sir,—The best remedy I find is as ander :— 
Take a handfal of coarse sugar, and a small 
quantity of plaster of Paris; rab these together 
in your hand, and strew the mixture about the 
floor. I am quite satisfied if they make one 
meal they will not require the second,—not the 
same ants. If fresh ants appear, give them the 
same dose. It is a very simple remedy, and 
quite safe. 

Wartrorp, Herts, 





Another o.rrespondent pronounces camphor 
a certain cure. If any of our correspondents 
test the various remedies which have been 
suggested in reply to “F. 8. A.’s” letter, we 
shall be obliged if they will communicate to us 
the results. 








STAINED-GLASS WINDOWS. 


Sre,—In the last impression of the Builder, I 
read with much interest an article referring to 
Mr. Lewis F. Day’s paper on Stained Giass, 
which was read before the Society of Arts last 
week. Although I, and many others who — 

Mr. Day’s able paper, quite concur wi 
Sot of his Y siakes, especially with regard to 
the notoriously insufficient price for goed work, 
which cripples alike the designer and painter, 
and a'so other points which were touched upon, 
[ must take exception (as many others who have 
read the paper will, 1 have no doubt) to his 
naming Mr. Burne Jones as the only artist of 
independent note as a painter whose glass is 
worthy to be named with the best old glass. It 
reade, to say the least, very depreciatory to 
many accomplished artists whose names I could 
mention, who have, as Mr. Day himeelf observes 
in an earlier portion of the paper, “ identified 
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themselves with glass-painting, and won a well- 
merited reputation by it.” Of course, opinions 
on art, as on every other subject, differ widely. 
and althongh many of the most talented 
designers and painters do not work in accord- 
ance with Mr. Day’s ideas, their works are quite 
as concurrent with the true principles of stained 
giass and also wich the recognised precepts of 
ert, both as regards form and colour, as Mr. 
Barne Jones, whose work, though worthy of high 
praise, appears to me to be undaly elevated by 
Mr. Day, at the expense of his contemporaries. 
J. J. WRATHALL. 





EBASTBOURNE SANITARY EXHIBITION. 


Str,—A correct list of awards was given in your 
issue of 8rd Sept. last. The awards consisted of 
** Certificates of Merit ” and ‘‘ Honourable Mention.”’ 
In last week’s Builder a list is printed of awards of 
silver and bronze medals, but the convertible lists 
do not correspond. Those who received certificates 
of merit do not all receive silver medals ; and those 
who received honourable mention do not all receive 
bronze medals. The explanation is very simple. 
After the close of the exhibition, a circular was sent 
round to the exhibitors by an Eastbourne house, 
asking the exhibitors if they would pay 2/. or 2/. 23. 
for a medal. We declined. Hence, our name is 

resent in the first list and absent in the second. 

3o it is with many others. 
FreDk. Epwarns & Sow. 

*.* We have received other letters complaining 
of this arrangement,—-obviously a very objectionable 
one. 








PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE. 


Srr,—It is with great regret that I have to inform 
you that the Public Record Office, Fetter-lane, 
London, bas been, to ali intents and purposes, for 
several days during the past month, entirely useless 
to the public. When I make this assertion, | am 
sure you, and thousands of others who read this 
letter, will be surprised ; but your surprise will be 
increased when I tell you that the cause of the 
uselessness is the want of artificial light, and that 
that grievance exists through some extraordinary 
ideas, which savour much of red-tapeism, for while 
the public are not allowed a light there, the officials 
have the use of gas throughout the building to their 
heart’s content. 

In all the other Government Offices during the 
terribly foggy weather, gas, or other artificial light, 
has enabled the public business to continue without 
interruption, but at the Public Record Office, 
through the not very commendable spirit of the 
powers that be, the public time has been most 
unjustly wasted. I do not speak thus harshly 
without cause; and you have, during the past two 
years, more than once called attention to the 
grievance. 

The grievance is greatly agzravated by reason of 
the extraordinary system which allows an extensive 
use of gas throughout the building,—in the officers’ 
rooms, library, and corridors,—and yet withholds a 
single jet from the search-room, where all the public 
business is transacted. 

A petition, numerously signed by the public, was 
presented some months ago to the deputy-keeper, 
asking him to provide some kind of artificial light,— 
easily done by means of a few yards of pipe and one 
or two burners, by which gas could be used during 
the dark days. Without attempting to inquire into 
the grievance, the reply came that the introduction 
of a light would cause danger to the records. This 
reply might have been expected from one of the 
office clerks, affrighted at the prospect of having to 
work during the dark days, but it was an insult to 
the petitioners as coming from the head of the 
Office. Why? Because the writer, in his hurry to 
crush the petitioners, forgot discretion,—forgot 
that the most valuable and priceless records in the 
country, the Domesday Books and other famous 
manuscripts,—were daily exposed to danger by the 
free use of the open fireplaces and gas in the very 
room in which they are preserved. 

The petitioners then, and the public now, only 
require that the gas should be laid on to the reading- 
room, so that when the darkness sets in transcribing 
can still be continued without a break. The public 
do not expect fresh documents to be preduced when 
it is too dark for the attendants to find them in the 
strong-rooms. At present, when a fog comes on, 
we have to sit round the open fireplaces, and tell 
anecdotes, &c., which is certainly far from credit- 
able employment of time. 

There are other grievances at the Public Record 
Office which the public have a right to see remedied, 
seeing what an expensive establishment the building 
has been since the day it was opened ; but the ques- 
tion of light is of the first importance, and I do 
hope, as this appeal will be read by the heads of the 
Department of the Office of H.M. Works, they will 
at once inquire into the matter, and thus enable the 
reader to see during the dark days; for I assert, 
without fear of contradiction, that there can be no 
danger in that fireproof-room to the use of gas, 
which is already in the adjoining officers’ rooms, and 
that if the gus is so very dangerous, why have it in 





the building at all? and why have it at Somerset 
House, where more priceless records are preserved, 
—the wills of those who have died during the space 
of more than 500 years ? RECORDER. 





ANTHRACITE. 

Srr,—During the last few weeks I have noticed 
letters in your issues on the above, and I venture to 
send you these few lines, thinking some of your 
readers may be interested in the actual results of 
the use of anthracite in ordinary grates, and as J 
do not desire to “create premature prejudices or 
unfounded fears,” I will confine myself, as far as 
possible, to a brief statement of the results of my 
experiments, which show :— 

. Its extremely slow combustion, and, therefore, 
economy. 

2. Its smokelessness and cheerful appearance, 

3. Its generation.of carbonic acid. 

I certainly think the first a negative advantage ; 
for it is practically impossible to make a fire with it 
alone. f have tried it in open e, register, Ab- 
botsford, and Tyndall grates, and it only possible 
to have a good fire where anthracite is put on top 
of ordinary coal well alight. Then, as long as a good 
fire is kept up, you can continue its use; but once 
let the fire get low, and recourse must be had to 
your common coal again. This is, of course, more 
apparent when used in the slow-combustion stoves 
mentioned. It fails most in the open range; for 
the fire must be made up so long before, and lasts 
so long after it is required, that the kitchen becomes 
anything but a pleasant place. 

its greater economy, comparative smokelessness, 
and its cheerful appearance, may be conceded 
without doubt, As two its unwholesomess,—that it 
generates more carbonic acid than ordioary coal,— 
{ am certain, in rooms with good provision for ven- 
tilation (this I found particularly apparent in the 
kitchen, where necessarily a larger was in use). 
Any one coming into a room with a good anthracite 
fire alight will perceive it in a moment. That it 
amounts to danger I do not believe; but that it is 
very unpleasant I know. 

I may add, that it answers admirably in a con- 
servatory fire for heating hot-water pipes. There 
is, of course, great draught, the fire being outside, 
and the coals heat quicker and retain their heat 
longer than coke; and here, again, its smokeless- 
ness is of great advantage. 

Like your correspondent, “8S. R.,” I hope to 
enjoy a ‘warm room, a cheerful fire, and pure air,” 
and with less smoke, too, and I believe we shall in 
time. In the meanwhile, I think little harm can be 
done to the claims of anthracite by a discussion of 
its qualitiies by those fairly interested in the 
subject. A.RB.I.B.A, 








HEIGHT OF BUILDINGS AND THE 
BUILDING AOT. 
MANSARD ROOF. 


Tue Army and Navy Hotel, Victoria-street, 
is now being erected, ander the superintendence 
of Mr. Pilkington, architect, and a question 
arose upon the Building Act as to the measure- 
ment of the height of the building, Mr. Pil- 
kington contending that the wall-head deter- 
mined the height, while the District Sarveyor 
held that the height was determined by the 
height of the ceilings. The roof of the hotel 
is @ mansard one, and the height of the building 
passing the wall-head would be 118 ft., and it, 
therefore, required the sanction of the Board 
before being erected if the district surveyor 
was right in his contention. The matter was 
submitted to the Building Act Committee of the 
Board at their last meeting, when it was decided 
that it was a case in which the Board’s sanction 
should have been obtained, under sec. 56 of 18 
& 19 Vic., c. 122, sec. 6 of the Act providing 
that the “height of every external and party. 
wall shall be measured from the base of the 
wall to the level of the top of the topmost 
story,” and that the present building, being 
over 100 ft., did not come within part 1 of the 
schedule of the Act, but as the walla were 
above the thickness required by the Building 
Act in the cases of walls up to 100 ft., that no 
action be taken in the matter. 








The Jesuit College at Canterbury.—The 
spacious wing being added to the Jesuit College 
at Hales-place, near Oanterbury, is rapidly 
proceeding towards completion, and when 
finished will afford accommodation for a much 


larger number of students than are now | popu 


located there. Indeed, in the aggregate, the 
old and new buildings are arranged to 

residence for 1,000 of the youths exiled with 
their instructors from France. In celebration 


of the “top brick” being placed on the addi- 
hers the have 


(Fes. 11, 1882. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Sedgley. — The tradesmen of Sedgley, in 
meeting assembled, have decided to wont a 
pablic hall for the district, at a cost of 1,2001,, 
the money to be raised by 51. shares. The 
persons precect at the decided to take 
shares amounting to 4001. 

Derby.—A movement is on foot for establish. 

at Derby an Art Gallery in connexion with 
the Free Library and Museum, The movement 
owes its origin to @ suggestion of Sir Philip 
Cunliffe Owen. The matter has been bronght 
under the notice of Mr. M. T. Bass, M.P., 
who, with his accustomed liberality, has asked 
to bs permitted to defray the whole cost of 
the building, estimated at about 3,000/. The 
site, which adjoins the Free Library, built at 
the sole cost of Mr. Bass, is to be given by the 
Mayor of Derby Sep Woodiwiss). 

Thorne (Lincolnshire).—It kas been resolved 
to provide a new building here for use by the 
magistrates for petty sessional purposes, by the 
county court jadge, and by the coroner. It is 
proposed to erect the building by means of 
joint-stock enterprise, the required capital being 
1,0001. Mr. Meggitt, builder, of Crowle, has 
submitted a plan and estimate according to 
which the outlay required would be about 800, 








STAINED GLASS. 


Maidstone —St. Paul’s Church, Maidstone, 
has just recsived an addition to its painted glass 
by the insertion of a window to the memory of 
the late Mrs. Mereer, of Sandling. It is placed 
in the couth a‘s'e, and is from the studio of Mr. 
Taylor, of B-rvers-street. The fixing of the 
window was entrusted to Mr. H. Crattenden, of 
Maidstone. 

Nottingham. — The Church of St. Andrew, 
Nottingham, has been adorned by the erection 
of a series of memorial stained-glass windows 
and decorations. Messrs. Gibbs & Howard, of 
London, are the artists. The scheme, as arranged 
by the Rev. Canon Tebbutt, shows, on the south 
aisle, the “ Parables,’’ and, on the north aisle, 
the “‘ Miracles,” of our Lord. In the chancel 
two windows have been added, viz., the “ Re- 
surrection”’ and the “ ion.” Thechancel 
ceiling is richly decorated, the frieze repre- 
senting a choir of twenty-one angels, 

Facit (near Rochdale).—The east window of 
this church is filled with subject work, arranged 
in bands of colour across the window. The 
panelling fof ornament is grisaille work. The 
subjects represented are as follow :—At the top 
of the centre light, Our Lord’s Ascension; and 
underneath, His Crucifixion. The other panels 
contain, on either side of the Ascension, four 
figures of the Evangelist; and the two remain- 
ing subjects in the side lights are respectively 
the Agony in the Garden and Maries at the 
Tomb. The window was designed and executed 
by Messrs. Heaton, Batler, & Bayne, of Garrick- 
street, London. 








Books. 


Report of the City Day-Census, 1881. London: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 

A sEconD edition of this report has been pub- 
lished by the Local Government Committee of 
the Corporation, who have added a map show- 
ing the various inleta to the City at which the 
enumeration was taken. The value of the cen- 
seus is undeniable, and some of its results are very 
suggestive. It is seen that the City stands second 
of the thirty-nine parishes and districts repre- 
sented on the Metropolitan Board of Works as 
regards population, Islington coming first with 
282,628; the City of London and Liberties next 
with 261,061; Lambeth, 253,569; St. Pancras, 
236,209 ; Wandeworth, 210,397 ; and then follow 
Camberwell, Hackney, Kensington, Poplar, 
Marylebone, Greenwich, Bethnal-green, Shore- 
ditch, Falham, Newiogton (Sarrey), i 
Mile-end Old Town, &e. As 
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ine of the city of London and liberties is ; The Hours of Labour.—A correspondent 
3635, 494. 5 + base) 7 Hanover - square, Miscellanea. pnd these days, when so many expe- 
003, 3581.5 t. hott, Kensington, ients are suggested to reduce the cost of 
2,005 mag Falham Infirmary and Hospital—At «| manufacture, may 1 be allowed ts make th 


meeting of the Falham Board of Guardians, last 
week, a letter was read from the Local Govern- 
ment Board stating, with regard to the design 
“M.D.,” which had been sent to them, that the 
responsibility of selecting plans rested entirely 
with the Guardians. The Board had resolved to 
adopt and carry out the design “ Experience in 
Circle,” and they were not prepared to offer 
any remarks on the plans “ M. D.,” which they 
returned. Another communication was received 
from the Local Government Board containing 
observations on Messrs. Giles & Gough's design, 
“‘ Experience in a Circle.” The general arrange- 
ments appeared to be as, a whole, satisfactory, 
but there were points in which it might be im- 
proved. Several matters were pointed out which 
would probably receive improvement of detail. 
The consideration of the letter was adjourned 
for a fortnight. A let‘er was read from the 
Clerk to the Metropolitan Asylam District, 
stating that the Falham Smali-pox Hospital 
would be closed from the 27th ult. Mr. Rogers 
said the Guardians should send a letter to the 
Local Government Board offering to buy the 
Hospital. It could be disinfected, and they 
nome ners 2 fine infirmary tee tig eo The 

ining sections, which, in like manner, | Clerk ght they would find the Metropolitan 
afro sy ; Asylums Board would want about 80,0001. for the 


ill each contain a group of three subjects, will : 
aaa as pearly as may be possible, at intervals | Hospital. Mr. Rogers considered they might 


of three months. Mr. Comyns Carr, M. Duranty, | well give 80,0001. to get rid of a nuisance. 
Mrs. Mark Pattison, and Mr. Ruskin are to help} New County Club for Surrey.—We are 
on the biographical and critical stadies; whilst | informed that the Duke of Northumberland 
Meears. Gilbert, Herkomer, Mongin, Rajon, and has accepted the presidency of the County Club 
Waltner will produce the illustrative etchings.| which has just been established in Guildford 
Original eketches reproduced in fac.simile, por-|in connexion with the “Guildford and County 
traits of the artists, and views of their homes,|Clab Guarantee Company, Limited,” with a 
form part of the scheme. We shall look at the | nominal capital of 8.0008, in 300 shares of 
work critically before long. 101, each, the number of the original members 
being 120. The premises selected for the com- 


following proposition,—namely, a change in the 
working-hours in manafacturing businesses ? 
From my own practical experience I can testify 
how much time is lost in men getting to work 
in the morning. Now, my proposal is this :—All 
mer to come in at seven instead of six in the 
morning, and work on till twelve, thus doing 
away with the breakfast hour, the afternoon 
time to remain as now. From the point of view 
of one who has gone through all details, I am 
certain this change would be most advantageous 
to employers and employed. No one who has 
not served with the men themselves has any 
idea of the time wasted before breakfast, putting 
on coats, sharpening tools, and all sorts of pre- 
texts for potting off time, and my practical 
experience is this,—Doaway with the breakfast 
time altogether, and great economy of working 
will be the reeult.”’ 

New Theatre, Bournemonth.—A new 
theatre and opera-house is in course of erection 
at Bournemouth, from the designs of Mesers. 
Kemp-Welch & Pinder, of Bournemouth. The 
site is a well-chosen one, being in the centre of 
the town, between the Albert and Yelverton 
roads, and having a frontage to both roads, with 
good ingress and egress. Accommodation is 
provided for about 1,000 persons in the andi- 
torium. The stage is roomy, and has good 
dressing-room accommodation. The dress and 
upper circles will be entered from Albert-road, 
aod the pit and gallery from Yelverton-road, 
where is also the stage entrance. The eleva- 
tions are in the Renaissance style, in red brick, 
with Beer and Bath stone dressings. Mr. W. 
Stanley, of Bournemouth, is the builder. 

Studentship.—The first competition has 
taken place for the “ Mence Smith Travelling 
Studentship” of 401., which was offered by Mr. 
George Smith, a Liveryman of the Painters’ 


969,501; St. Pancras, 1,791,0991. ; St. '. 
ete 1,756,673 ; St. Marylebone, 1,656,8741, 
then Lambeth, W » and 
Hackney, all about # million and @ half; then 
Camberwell, St. James, Westminster; Green- 
wich, &¢., which are ander a million, but con- 
siderably above 600,0001.; and next follow 
Cheleea, Fulham, and a long list, under 600,0001. 
It may be further stated that eaeh of the 198 
jocorporated cities and towns in England and 
Wales have @ less rateable value than the city 
of London, the rateable value of Liverpool being 
3,211,3441.; Manchester, 2,296,537; Birming. 
ham, 1,454,329; and Leeds, 1,102,691; these 
four being the only places with a rateable 
value above 1,000,0001. 


Modern Artists. A eeries of Illustrated Biogra- 
phies. Edited by F. G. Dumas, London: 
Chapman & Hall, Limited, and the British and 
Foreign Artiste’ Association, 19, Cockspur- 
atreet. 

Tuis promises to be # very handsome and 

delightfal book. The three parts forming the 

first section, and now before us, treat of Sir 

Frederick Leighton, P.R.A., Mr. John Everett 

Millais, R.A., and Mr. Hubert Herkomer, A.R.A. 








VARIORUM. pany include the buildings in High-street, which 
blished @ deputation to the Postmaster-General last} Company, to the West London School of Art 
Me. Peter Bartow, O.E., has pu and On autumn pointed out as suitable for Post-office| Great Titchfield-street, for the purpose of ons 


little pamphlet, entitled “ Experiments 
servations,” which prove tbat by lighting fires 
at or near the top, under which a plate bee 
fixed so as entirely to exclude the air, great 
economy of coal will arise, with better ventila- 
tion and other important advantages (Vacher 
& Sons, gratis). It isto be lighted at the top, 
and he claims that the advantages are such that 
the Legislature ought to interfere and enforce 
the arrangement generally. Mr. Barlow appears 
to be unaware that all this was set forth in our 
pages many years ago, several times repeated, 
and that the arrangement, under the title of 
“The Builder Fire,” has been widely adopted. 
It is to be hoped his pamphlet will still farther 
extend the introduction of it——From the new 
issue of Casse!l’s “Old and New London” we 
get a joke or two out of the notice of the 
“ Bedford” Coffee-house: — “ The ‘ Bedford’ 
was Foote’s favourite coffee-honse. In 1754, 
when it was at the height of its fame, Foote 
would sit there, in his usual corner, a king 
among the critics and wits, like Addison and 
Bteele at ‘Button’s.’ ‘The frequenters 
of the room,’ says Mr. Taha Timbe, ‘strove to 
get admitted to his party at supper; and others 
got as near as they could to the table, as the 
only wit flowed from Foote’s tongue.’ Every- 
bedy who knew this celebrated wit came early, 
in the hope of being one of his party daring 
supper; and those who were not 
had the same curiosity in engaging the boxes 
near him. Foote, in return, was no niggard in 
his conversation, but, on the » Was as 
generous as he was affluent. He upon 
most subjects with great knowledge and fluency ; 
and whenever 4 flash of wit, @ joke, or a pun 
came in his way, he gave it in such a style of 
Renuine humour as was always sure to circu- 
late a laugh, and this laugh was his glory and 
triamph, Another frequenter of the ‘ Bedford’ 
was Garrick. One day he waa leaving the 
house with Foote, when the latter let fall a 
guinea, and exclaimed, as he looked about for it, 
Why, where on earth has it gone to?’ ‘Gone 


purposes, and which have since been acquired | abling students to travel abroad. The offer, 
at a large outlay by the Earl of Onslow. Struc-| according to the City Press, is made for three 
tural alterations are being carried out in the| years, to be increased under certain conditions 
buildings, under the direction of Mr. Ralph | to 50l., and the arrangements are left entirely 
Nevill, who has prepared the plans, Mr. C.| inthe hands of the West London School of Art. 
H. Sparkes, C.E., architect, Guildford, being) Lewes Fine-Art Exhibition —<An exhibi- 
appointed by the Earl of Onslow to supervise the} tion of works of fine-art and native industry 
work on his lordship’s behalf. An interesting | will be opened on Monday next, in the County- 
feature of the alterations will be the formation | hall at Lewes, by the Earl of Chichester, the 
of a vestibu'e, leading direct to an ancient stair- | Lord Lieutenant of the county of Sussex. The 
case of noble proportions, and beautifully made | collection of paintings exhibited includes some 
of old Spanish mahogany, inlaid with rosewood, | rare specimens, known by reputation to art- 
which is being carefully restored. students, but not often exposed to public view. 

Harleian Society.—At the annual meeting | To connoisseurs of art the exhibition will be 
of the members, held at the Council Room, 140, | found to repay the trouble of a journey from 
Wardour-street, on the 27th of January, Dr. } London. i 
George W. Marshall in the chair, the reportand; “On awarding Awards.”—Under this 
balance-sheet were read by the honorary secre- | heading Dr. Hinckes Bird complains that, having 
tary, Mr. George J. Armytage, F.S.A, and | sent tothe Society of Arts plans, &c., of his house, 
showed that the Society was in a very flourish-|in reply to their offer of medals for houses 
ing condition. The namber of members on the| showing the best sanitary arrangements, the 
roll,—namely four hundred,—had been main- | judges appointed have not inspected them, having 
tained. “The Visitation of Yorkshire in 1564” | confined their visits to a few selected from 
had been published as the volume for 1881, and | those submitted. We are not in a position to 
the Register Section had published “The | offer any opinion on the subject,—the lees so as 
Registers of St. Thomas Apostle, London,” for | the committee have not yet made any report. 
the same year. After paying all demands, the} Tne Sportsmen’s Exhibition, to which we 
Society has a balance of 5041. with the bankers, | have alluded, bids fair to be a more brilliant 
in addition to an investment of 6321. Consols.| success than could have been anticipated. 
The publications in the press are the second | Exhibitors seem to have fully appreciated the 
volame of “The Visitation of London in 1633,” | list of patrons, for nearly every inch of space 
under the editcrship of Dr. Howard and Colonel | set apart for their exhibits within the huge area 
Chester; and “The Visitation of Cheshire in| of the Agricultural Hall has been spplied for and 
1680,” by Mr. J. Paul Rylands, ay 3 also oo The exhibition was opened on Thursday 
a isters of &t. Michael, Cornhill.” ast. ; 

"Tho Sanoke Abatement Exhibition.—This| The Tower of London.—It is stated to have 
exhibition ie announced to close on Tuesday | been decided to carry out the proposals for the 
next, the 14th inst. This, Saturday, afternoon, | improvement of the Tower of London by re. 
the 11th inst., at three o’clock, the members of | moving the unsightly block of War Office stores 
the Royal Institute of British Architects are| which now interferes with the view from the 
specially invited to attend. Admission will| river, and by completing the restoration of the 
be by tickets, to be had on oe _ inner line of wall on the site of the storehouses. 

offices of the Institute. A number o S aaae 
oe TENDERS 


members of the Architectural Association visited 
the exhibition on Saturday afternoon last, under} yor completing four houses, Mortlake Park, for the 























to the d—t1" replied Garrick, still, however, i i ilding Society. Mr. W. Moss, architect :—~ 
i the conduct of Mr. T. W. Catler, who explained | Prudential Building y. - 
press the ‘ Well said, David,’ was the Seis of some of the principal exhibits. eT ae 2 H 
alex seg y answer of Foote; ‘let you! | is announced that the recent visit to the} Hampton smcssessvsovcsorsenseensscen 530 0 0 
one for ing & guinea go further than any | grhibition of & deputation appointed by the} Bar lettt....eccrssssmsssererscsssnnersseearsnnere 502 0 0 
One else in the world,’ ” City authorities of Manchester has resulted in ea coseens nana eg ie 
a decision to transport the chief exhibits from ) oO ER RR RRL * 305 0 0 








South Kensington to Manchester, and to open 
a general exhibition of smoke-preventing appli- 
ances there, upon a site offered by the Corpora- 
tion for the purpose. 


For warehouses, St. Mary Overy’s 
B for Mr. Doo, Mr, Geo. A. Dunnage, 
vient, Quantities by Messrs. Linsdell & Giffard ;— 
Chafen, accepted, 
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THE BUILDER. 


(Fes. 11, 1882. 








—— 


For removing and _ rebuildin ae a gg © and 
busicess premises, in Boleyn- . Kingsland, for Mr. 
William Shepherd. Mr. R. A. Lewoock, raaetek co 


CRaild es ..2..c0ceccccessccccccovesesovccesnecesses £2,343 0 0 
Larter & Son........0.csccsessscoeee esotese 2,10) 0 0 
Harper oqcenncudnienent 


8. Goodall (accepted) .. 
Clark & Holden... 








For new shop-front, at High-street, Stoke Newington, 
for Mr. E. Gandy. Mr. H. oe ~ Newton, « architect :— 














mone NREL socnssemsobtevessten Oeaee & @ 
vesvecseseeores 155 0 0 
Prseocapill Bros. ... ERE ETE RE RT 
Bim OOM. ..cresccsectanncasvnncansccyesqusscebenesss 137 0 0 
eg, SE TEE ES ERS ae 
Wood (accepted) 127 0 0 
For decorating, &c., Oxford-place Chapel, Leeds. Mr, | 
James Wilson, architect. Quantities by the architect :— | 
Decorating, 
Gaunt ...ccoccrrcccseccevesseerrseee £310 17.0 
New Vestries. 
Geo, Thompson seeces..cssseeveeee ... 115 10 6 
Lighting 
Geo, Thompson ...........ces00 £6) 0 0 | 





For rebuilding Nos, 12 and 13, Nicholae-lane, City. 
Mr. Charles J. Shoppee, architect. Quantities by Messrs. | | 
Cc. — Shoppee & Sidney Young : aon 








2 = ecg 0.. 459 0 0 

Brass... 8,917 0 0 
E. Conder ....... 8,470 0 0 | 
Adamson & Sons ..... 8,28) 0 0 | 
Ashby Bros. ...... aii ae wo 
Stephens & Bastow ... csscleeteccsions ee OD 
Macey & SODB ...sssssessee .. 8,147 0 0 | 
Ashby & Horner .. 8,100 0 0 | 
Clarke & Bracey .. . 7,859 0 0 
Langmead & Way.. coe «67,830 0 O 
E. Lawrance ( pted)... .» 7,644 0 0 








For the erection of a house at Crouch End, for Mr. 
Jobn Smith. Mr. Colleutt, architect :— 
Taylor & Parfi t (accepted) ..........0 £1,964 0 0 





For the erection of a pair of villa-residences at Ports- 
lade Drove, on the Aldrington Estate, Brighton, for Mr. 
W. Bevham :— 


ees eee £1,443 10 0 
GB. We TRBOE sccccecceyentqncnsnsesanvescabent 1,429 0 0 
G. Kerridge .... ee 1,403 7 0 
R. Humphreys | (accepted) 94) 10 0 











For first portion of Hospital for ‘Infections Diseases, 




































tome, 5 Mr. Ernest Turner, architect :-— 
VeRO sicrssccmecsmesieosens £3,178 0 0 
E. Krauss Re ee 0 0 | 
eee ae 3,141 5 0 
Stephens & Bastow 3, 0 0 
Pethick Bros, ..... 2,994 0 0 
Tyerman ....... 2,861 0 0 
W.A. Goss ..... wee son RS OO | 
DD cn ciinethegsccrinnsacehnsiertchatanete 2,600 0 0 
W. Trevena, Plymouth (accepted)... 2,494 0 0 
For relief offices, &c., Highbury-mews. Mr. William 
Smith, architect ;— 
oocman..... £4,639 0 0 
COPBOY .....cccccscocrcrecscesccccsecsovosscsoooes 4,630 0 0 
Béovand Bros. ......cceceseseccovesesesscesonens @ 0 
Cole & Chant 00 
oe sccosesosecooccesonsencossobesesosooeses 6 0 
00 
athe Shee 00 
sbngebecseeee 00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
0 0 
00 
60 
00 
For the erecton of 8¢. Panl’s Church at Forest Hill. 
Messrs. E. W. Moantford & H. D. Appleton, architects. 


Quantities by Mr. Edward Crutchloe :— 
Welt Bln. i. cceeecssiseintiinusiesesiod £7,050 0 0 
W. D. & B. Roberts ....s.s0-eceoreeeees 920 0 0 
Smith, Kennington (accepted) .,.... 6,555 0 0 





For alterations, &c., at Board School, Rushmore-road, 
Hackney, for School Board wid London :— 

















Hobson £7,664 0 0 
Boyce .., se ac apenaeminenanenle 7,585 0 0 
Williams & Gon" BR ERE EOS iin 2,88 OO 

Wail Bros. . 7,349 0 0 
Oliver ....00.0000 eubtoouvencadbaethoonneibennesh 7,345 0 0 
RIIIINGE .....cncoccotssnnseimenssesvacsatonseess 7,329 0 0 
BORRORRE ..00.c 0000s scccvcsvcessccocsvescaneuesse 7.2% 0 0 
Nightingale ws 7,243 0 0 
Cox am 7,021 0 0 
Grover 6,939 0 0 




















For mg | road, sewer, _ —— drain, on the 
Norbu ‘ark Estate, for Messrs, Carter :— 

Wiieon Sscubton £569 0 0 
Jackson .- 655 0 0 
Peill & Sons 69 0 0 
Harris... 519 0 0 
PASSOY .00.00.0rsceredevessssevseesones: ecnaseibonies 6000 
re ld ( pt d) 472 0 0 








For the erection of pone on the site of No. 11, 
Hoxton-street, Shoredi F. Adams Smith, archi- 
tect :— 








R. Conder £755 0 0 
W. Gidbows & Oe. scccccccccceccsssevsenesne . 687 0 9 
G. W. Beale .. 550 0 0 
J. Hearle & Son (accepted).............+ 475 0 0 





For the erection of dwelling houses, Old Kent-road, 
| Mr. F. Adams Smith, architect ;— 
G. W. Beale £2,129 0 0 





No competition. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Constant Resder (the Building Act tains no ofa 

| building. Each case has to be separately co pees. —An Inquirer 
| (wantilate 28 peepee’. —J,C—T. C. M.—35, i L-P.H B-—-R AL 


Anfintet 





| —8. J. N—H. 8—G. P.—T. P—F.L— J. 0. R—H. W. H—W. a— 


H M-—W.—F. F—& H-H G.—F. A 8—W. R. M-—S. C— 
G. 8. & Co.—8. B—C. J. P.—A. .—-J. W. B-K J. A. -J. HH ~X— 
EB T.—8.J M.—J. W.—Obeerver (uext week) —W. C. T. (next woek) 
—E. P. (wext week). 


afi statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
by the mame and address of ihe sender, not necessarily 
pa ion. 


We are compelied to desline pointing out books and giving 


Norn. —The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


THE INDEX and TITLE- PAGE for Volume XLI. (July to 
December, 1881), was given as a Supplement with the 
ueof January 14th last. 

A covouneD TITLE-PAG® may be had, gratis, on personal 

apoliestion at the Office 

| CLOTH CASES for meetins the Nambers are now ready, price | 


. each ; 
| BEADING-CASES (Cota, with Strings, to hold a Month's Nambers, | 


| Tas FORTY-FIRST VOLUME of “The Bailder” (bound) is now 
ready. price Twelve Shillings and Sixpence. 

| SUBSCRIBERS VOLUME4, on being sent to the Office, will be 
bound at as cost of 3s. 64. each. 


tor | & Hann, Quarrymen, Stoke-sab-Ha 


| TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” is the Offes to —— 


Gratton Se 
im any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. 








« pore o to DOUGLAS FOU. Inge, 
Best Bath Stone. 
WESTWOOD ye Pm 
Ground, Combe Down, 
Oorsham Down, 
And Farleigh Down. 
BANDELL, SAUNDERS, & OO., Limited, 
Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr. 





Is the best f. en in ween tions, hong 
or use in al 
@ well-known and tried so a 
60,000 feet cube in stock. 
PIOTOR & SONS, 
Box, Wilts. [Apvr. 
Doulting Freestone and Ham Will Stone 
of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 
fixing. An inspection of the Doulting Quarries 
is respectfally solicited; and Architects and 
others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone. 
Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 
TRASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon, Ilminster, 8»- 
merset.—-Agent, Mr. EB. WILLIAMS, 73, 
Charlotte-street, Portland-place, W. [Aovr. 


Doulting Stone and Ham Hill Stone, 
of best quality. Prices and Estimates, including 
delivery to any Station, on application toSrar.e 
Iimin- 
ster. Agent, Mr. E. CRICKMAY, Langbourn- 
chambers, 17, Fencharch-street, E.0. [Aove. 


Asphalte. 

Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
BTODART & OQ. 














| 
| 


Office: 
No. 90, Cannon-street, H.0. [Apvr. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
| Asphalte Oompan Bacio H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
| Ponltey/ E.O. ~The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses,railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 











PR ert ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Addressed Box ——, Office of “ The Builder,” 
OCannct be forwarded, but weuet in all oases be called fer, and the 
Office Receipt produced. 
= FOR A 80X [8 AS UNDER :— 
Situations Wan Advertisemeuts 


Por “ Situations Wanted” Advertisements ...... 34. Week. 
For all other 4d RD coeduecs secceucsece ° 64. por Week 
ee 18 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 


©,° Stamps must mot be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or oo 

etuke Feshelien, Minguenen Ceveobaudel, Wat — 

DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addswsed to Ha. f, Onthertnestrest, W.0. 

Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach office 
belore FHRLEK elock pm on on THURSDAY, va 
The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c. lett at the Office in to Advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the latter ONLY should be 





| i i oc MES grangries, tan-rooms, and terraces. [Apvr. 

CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, | *™mense duantition of | 

| ’ 

AIVATPADE vO GevanAu ADVEREGRWENT. DRY MAHOGANY, 
SoER osc te par Nala, 
orm seeioemante, ta is Sima sues, in all thicknesses. 

pgm tee pe Competitions, Coa’ by Auction, 

=< Soe B. J. HUDSON & SONS, 

POUR eweoent Salers we RET cosas oe Whitfield-st., W., and Great Peter-st., 8.W., 


London. [Apvr. 








ea ecenig = & REAP, 






LLINGES PATENT HINGES, 


LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 
Belt ALL DOWN GATE STOFS, 
and IMPRO 


elfen ee —— 
LONDON, 8.E. 





: a 
Tilustrated List two stampa, 





Roofing Felts—F. Braby & Co. 


[INODOBOUS, SARKING, SHEATHING, AND HAIR FELTS, KEPT ALWAYS IN STOCK. 
ZINC, PERFORATED COPPER, AND PERFORATED IRON, IN VARIOUS DESIGNS AND GAUGES. 


Wrought Iron Tanks.—F. Braby & Co. 


PAINTED AND GALVANISED, OF IMPROVED MANUFACTURE. 


Corrugated Iron 


MANUFACTURERS OF PERFORATED 


—F. Braby & Co. 


GALVANISED AND BLACK IN ALL GAUGES EEPT IN STOCK. ZING WORK OF ALL KINDS. 


FITZROY WORKS, 356 to 360, EUSTON ROAD, LONDEN. 
Hatton Garden, Liverpool; Great Clyde Street, Glasgow; and at Cyprus. 


CE OS Oe ae ae ee 


